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Rural 


Area Program 


Experimental 
Labor Surplus 


THe Departments of Labor and Agriculture, work- 
ing with and through their affiliated agencies at the 
State level, have undertaken an experimental pro- 
gram to assist residents of rural low-income areas 
with considerable unemployment and underemploy- 
ment to develop a plan of action for achieving needed 
economic adjustments. 

The program will be tried out in one area in each 
of four States which are participating—Arkansas, 
Kentucky, Tennessee, and Wisconsin. During the 
week of January 19-23, 1959, representatives of 
employment security agencies from these four States 
met as a work committee in Washington to help 
Bureau staff prepare operating guidelines. 

The Labor Department’s specific objective in con- 
ducting this experimental program is to develop 
methods for more effectively providing basic employ- 
ment office services to rural low-income and smaller 
labor surplus areas. As part of the program, State 
ES agencies expect to determine current and potential] 
manpower resources of the ‘‘sample”’ areas, to assist 
in evaluating the overall economic resources of the 
area, to conduct intensive job solicitation campaigns 
within and outside the area, to disseminate informa- 
tion on available job opportunities, and to assist in the 
development of a program for the economic adjust- 
ment of the community. 

the results of the experimental program in the 
selected areas will be evaluated with the view of 
assessing the operating effectiveness of each aspect 
of ‘he program and each tool and technique used, and 


to estimate the value of this type of program to rural 
low-income and smaller labor surplus areas in 
relation to the costs of such programs. 

At the conclusion of the program, recommendations 
will be developed concerning the type of employment 
services needed in rural] low-income and smaller labor 
surplus areas and what steps the Employment 
Service can take to provide those services. 


CSC Honored for Service to Handicapped 


Tue Distinguished Service Award, highest honor 
conferred by the President’s Committee on Employ- 
ment of the Physically Handicapped, was presented 
to the Civil Service Commission at the annual banquet 
of the American Federation of Government Em- 
ployees, held in Washington, D.C. on January 
17, 1959. 

Major General Melvin J. Maas, Chairman of the 
President’s Committee, presented the bronze and 
polished mahogany plaque, suitably inscribed and 
bearing the signature of the President of the United 
States. 

The award was recommended by the Disabled 
American Veterans, a member organization of the 
President’s Committee, and is based upon the many 
years of cooperative activity conducted by the Civil 
Service Commission with the President’s Committee. 

For years the Commission has taken an active 
interest in protecting the rights and privileges of 
physically handicapped employees in the Federal 
Government. One of the most important accomplish- 
ments was the creation, in early 1957, of the Federal 
Coordinator Program under which more than 1,300 
coordinators have been named to serve in Federal 
departments and agencies in Washington, D.C. and 
throughout the country. (An article, “Advances in 
Hiring the Handicapped Under the Federal Merit 
System,” by Eugene R. Chapin, Medical Director, 
USCSC, appeared in the September 1958 issue of the 
EMPLOYMENT SECURITY REVIEW.) 

These coordinators are responsible for organizing 
the program for employment of physically handi- 
capped workers in departments, agencies, bureaus, 
and field offices. As a result of this program, handi- 
capped workers now have strong advocates through- 
out the Federal structure. These coordinators have 








the full cooperation of top executives in the Federal 
Government and have been instrumental in provid- 
ing more job opportunities for handicapped workers. 

The program has been so successful that the District 
of Columbia has established a similar program for its 
many departments. Pennsylvania has also designated 
coordinators in its several departments, boards, and 
commissions. 

Since 1942, more than 165,000 workers with physi- 
cal disability have been employed by the Federal 
Government. 


Canada’s New Incentive Program 


for Winter Work 


On DecEMBER 1, 1958, Canada inaugurated a plan 
to provide an incentive to municipalities in the form 
of a 50 percent contribution to direct payroll costs of 
additional winter works projects. All 10 provincial 
governments have agreed to participate. Known as 
the Municipal Winter Works Incentive Program, 
the plan will operate until April 30, 1959. 

Five provinces—Alberta, Manitoba, Ontario, Prince 
Edward Island, and Saskatchewan—hav2 added 
further incentives to projects undertaken by their 
municipalities. Manitoba has offered to pay 30 
percent of the direct payroll costs in addition to the 
Federal Government’s contribution, leaving 20 per- 
cent to be borne by the municipality. The other four 
provinces have offered to pay an additional 25 percent 
of the direct payroll costs of approved projects. 
Alberta has also offered to arrange for the financing of 
the municipality’s share. 

Provincial governments and municipalities had in 
the past fully supported and been actively engaged in 
local winter employment programs, but for budgetary 
and other reasons municipalities had often found it 
difficult to carry on projects throughout the winter. 
The new program is designed to help them create 
additional wintertime jobs. 

Under the terms of the Government’s offer, one- 
half of the direct payroll costs of a municipality 
or its contractors or subcontractors on accepted 
winter works projects would be paid by the Federal 
Government. For the purpose of the incentive pro- 
gram, winter works projects will include work which 
would not normally be undertaken during the winter 
months and which is designed to create additional 
employment. 

The types of work coming under the terms of this 
offer will be: the construction and major reconstruc- 
tion of streets, sidewalks, and municipal roads; the 
construction and major reconstruction of water, 
sewage, and storm sewage facilities, not including 
buildings; and the construction and development of 
municipal parks and playgrounds. 

Works projects proposed by municipalities must be 
approved by the Provincial Government concerned 
before being submitted to the Federal Department of 
Labour, which will administer the program. 


(Continued on page 29) 
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Employment Security Activities at a Glance, November 1958, 
United States and Territories 

















| Percentag« 
| change 
| from— 
Number or | 
amount | a 
| | Previ- | Yeai 
| ous ago 
month} 
Employment Service—Total | | 
New applications............ | 739, 600 | —4] -—10 
Referrals: | 
ee a Ae 741,000 | —49 | +20 
Nonagricultural........... | 756, 900 | —16 | 5 
Placements: 
Agricultural.............. | 725,200 | —49| +19 
Nonagricultural........... 413,500 | —19 | 2 
Serre 232, 500 | —22 | +4 
Women.. re eee 181,000 | —16| —1 
Handicapped. Re omnis ees 20, 800 | —28 | -1 
Counseling interviews........ 138, 300 | =§ 12 
Individuals given tests....... 140,500 | —10 | 21 
Eeoployer Wii... .......... | 127,300 | —17 | +8 
| | 
State Unemployment Insyrance_ | | | 
Initial claims, except | transi- | 
IS en rer | 1,246,100} O0| —6 
Weeks of unemployment | | 
MUR syccacusncvewanan | 6,959,700 | —11] +19 
Weekly average insured un- | | | 
employment!............. 1,749,400 | +3] +18 
Weeks compensated ?........ 5, 946,900 | —17 | +24 
Weekly average beneficiaries 2. | 1, 486, 700 —4; +30 
Average weekly benefit pay- | | 
ment for total unemploy- | | 
MINTO sc Sik Ss a een as $30. 33 0} +3 
Benes paid... ....5...5.0.5. | $170, 648, 700 | —17 +28 
Funds available as of Novem- | | 
er | $7,136,278,900 | 0; —19 
Veterans 8 | 
Ce Be | 12, 300 —3 —41 
Weeks of unemployment | 
NN nit wee beaten ewids ©4 109,000 | —16 | —14 
Weekly average insured un- | 
CIMDIGVINENE. «oo. sss snes | 27, 300 —3 —15 
ee | $2,693,000 | —20 | —13 
New applications............ 147, 500 0 —25 
Referrals, nonagricultural. . . . | 181, 400 | —10 0 
Placements, nonagricultural. . . | 93, 200 | —21 —1 
Placements, handicapped... .. 8,100 | —24 —2 
Counseling interviews........ 21, 000 | —13 —15 
Unemployment Compensation for | 
Federal Employees 4 | | 
Co 12,200 | —6 —25 
Weeks of unemployment | | 
eS rrr | 129,600 | —8 +4 
Weekly average insured un- | 
CMMPIOVMOENE, . 2.6. ses es 32, 800 | TT | +6 


oe BS, G22, 900 few scks ee 





1 Data exclude Territories. 

2 Includes data under UCFE program. 

3 The first 4 items relate to the program based on the Veterans’ Readjustment 
Assistance Act of 1952. Data for first 8 items exclude UCV claims filed jointly 
with other programs. 


_ exclude claims from Federal workers with both Federal and State wage 
credits 
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NOT an Isolated Service 


By JOSEPH D. WILSON 
Farm Placement Supervisor 
Oregon State Employment Service 


> 


“\7OU’LL have to see our farm man,” said the re- 

ceptionist, pointing to a far corner of the office. 
“And you may talk to an interviewer,” she told the 
next applicant, leading him to another side of the 
room. The two applicants, thus “classified”? because 
of their most recent work experience, probably will 
remain categorized throughout their relationship with 
the local Employment Service office. 

This situation is by no means unusual. It illustrates 
a philosophy that exists to a degree in many public 
employment offices—that farm placement is a unique 
service in itself, unrelated to other programs. The 
idea seems to be that “agricultural” and “nonagri- 
cultural”’ activities are distinct entities in the economy. 
And a workman is, by qualification, “‘attached”’ to the 
labor market of one or the other. Few will admit to 
such a belief, but their techniques follow this premise 
In Many instances. 

The fact is that agricultural placement is closely re- 
lated to all other functions of the Employment Service. 
The office which isolates it is depriving the community 
of a great potential in services. No organizational 
unit—claims, counseling, testing, or industrial services 
—can be totally omitted from farm placement efforts. 
On the other hand, staff members rendering services 
to the handicapped, older workers, youth and minor- 
ity groups, and community employment programs 
must participate if an effective farm placement pro- 
gram is to be maintained. 

The local office in Salem, Oreg., recently demon- 
strated an example of this type of cooperation—be- 
tween claims interviewing and farm placement. A 
claimant, laid off by a plywood plant, filed an applica- 
tion and was sent to an interviewer. So far as his listed 
qualifications were concerned, this man was a career 
industrial worker. 

_ The interviewer learned that the applicant, earlier 
in life, had gained considerable experience with farm 
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equipment and livestock. Realizing that the man had 
definite qualifications for employment in a field which 
needed workers, the interviewer referred the applicant 
to the farm placement specialist. As a result, the “ply- 
wood worker” was placed on a job maintaining a farm 
for a physician who lived in the city. The arrange- 
ment has worked out to the satisfaction of both the 
employer and employee. 

Interviewing is the most obvious scene of interplay 
between agricultural and nonagricultural activities. 
In these days, the farm is not a sanctuary for the un- 
skilled temporary worker. Agriculture needs year- 
round workers with varying degrees of technical 
knowledge. Locating those skills requires that appli- 
cation takers be a little more thorough. Beyond that, 
they can significantly increase their service by keeping 
familiar with openings in agriculture. 

The clearance program is used in recruiting agri- 
cultural labor, but too often a clearance order for 
agricultural workers is not distributed to nonagricul- 
tural placement interviewers. Instead, it is given only 
to the farm placement interviewer. 

The same idea carries through in counseling and 
testing. ‘The technician who forgets that agriculture 
contains many challenging opportunities may be de- 
priving a youth, or an individual who is dissatisfied 
with his vocational choice, of a satisfying job experi- 
ence. 

The counselor who pictures agricultural work as a 
series of temporary tasks such as berrypicking, beet 
hoeing, or pitching peas is overlooking an important 
fact—the agricultural scene is changing. The trend 
is toward mechanized and larger scale farming. 
Science is showing the farmer the way to gain a greater 
yield from less land. Consequently, small growers and 
farm laborers are moving into other industries. The 
result is that the remaining operators are leaning more 
and more toward specialized, year-round workmen— 
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Ilustrating the trend toward mechanization in agriculture, this “dozer” teams up with gas-driven viners in the eastern Oregon 
green pea harvest. 


fewer in number but better qualified to follow new 
methods. While relatively unskilled help is still in 
demand during harvests, increasingly mechanized 
farms cannot operate without a nucleus of year-round 
trained people. 

Many of the persons counseled and given occupa- 
tional tests are more suited to agriculture than to any 
other industry. Yet, many counselors fail to take ac- 
count of this fact. Counselors, especially those who 
serve several communities, should maintain a knowl- 
edge of the opportunities for agricultural careers in 
each area and be ready to recommend them to in- 
terested persons. 

Under the Wagner-Peyser Act, the Employment 
Service maintains an employment service for veterans. 
The Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944 declares 
that there shall be an effective job counseling and 
placement service for veterans to provide them maximum 
job opportunities. Many of these veterans do not regard 
agriculture as an “‘opportunity.”” The Employment 
Service has a duty to acquaint them with job possibili- 
ties in this field. 

In providing special services to youth, older workers, 
handicapped, and minority groups, agriculture can 
likewise be enlisted to broaden the employment 
program. Most apparent in this field is, of course, 
the therapeutic value of placing a previously de- 
pendent individual in healthy, satisfying work where 
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a day’s accomplishment can be seen at a glance. 
Few endeavors give a person more sense of satisfac- 
tion than does the growing and harvesting of crops. 

More than simply helping individuals, a complete 
utilization of farm placement in all special services 
can help round out the entire local office program. 
For example, maximum development of all sources 
of labor can, in the long run, create more jobs. 

In the early days of the program, a young boy in 
central Oregon came into the local office in his com- 
munity and was placed in a summer job—the only 
kind of job available, farmwork. The boy was 
going to high school, and his family was hard pressed 
for even the necessities of life. ‘This boy returned to 
the Employment Service each summer, and most of 
the time his placement was in farmwork. The local 
office worked with this individual through his college 
days. During this time, he took advantage of the 
local office testing and counseling services—which 
ultimately helped him in making a vocational choice. 

This young man is now an employer himself—an 
employer who does all of his hiring through the Em- 
ployment Service local office which guided him in his 
youth. He knows firsthand that this office provides a 
service tuned to the maximum benefit of employee, 
employer, and the community. 

The instance cited here is not exceptional. The 
same sort of thing has happened where handicapped, 
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o: older, persons have advanced themselves and 
their community through fully utilizing the Employ- 
nent Service—including agricultural placement. 
There comes to mind an example of a bilateral 
ainputee who started out by driving a tractor using 
controls modified for his condition. He now owns 
six tractors as well as other farm equipment. He 
and his crew of employees are in demand for custom 
farmwork. He, too, hires exclusively through the 
State Employment Service, which earlier provided 
him with services. 

larmers must be included in community employ- 
ment program plans. Every businessman in the com- 
munity is vitally interested in the status of neighboring 
agriculture. If the industrial services specialist can- 
not provide agricultural information to the plant 


manager, the real estate man, or the grocer, he is 
not doing a good job. Even businesses which benefit 
only indirectly from agriculture may profitably use 
farm information in recruiting. Many people have 
moved to communities partly because of the possi- 
bility of supplemental incomes through part-time 
agricultural work for their entire families. 

What we are urging here is that agriculture be 
placed in its true perspective in local office operations, 
according to its importance to the economy of the 
community. Workmen must be equally considered 
for agricultural or nonagricultural placement, and 
farmers must be served the same as other employers. 
Not until this has been attained, can any Employment 
Service program be a complete one. 


Michigan's Four Years 
With the Annual Worker Plan 


By ANDREW KRAMARZ 


Chief, Farm Placement Section, Employment Service Division 
Michigan Employment Security Commission 


HE peak of labor requirements was fast approach- 

ing in early July 1953 when I was assigned as 
Chief of the Farm Placement Section. Nearly all our 
clearance orders were of the “information” type, 
requesting that workers be referred to our various 
local offices. Very little information was available 
on the number of migrant workers who intended to 
work in Michigan in the various seasonal activities. 
The few known commitments were not proving too 
successful. 

Growers were complaining that they had been 
advancing transportation to crews who failed to 
report on time. A survey revealed that in most of 
these cases unknown crew leaders appeared to be 
taking advantage of a labor-shortage situation. Farm 
placement personnel were working overtime to place 
the “‘free-wheelers’? who were milling around through- 
out the State. Growers along the main highway 
routes had more workers than they needed because 
inany migrant groups stopped at the nearest place 
which had a sign indicating that jobs were available. 
\t the same time, farmers living off the main highways 
vere experiencing labor shortages. 

Good administrative philosophy indicated that such 
rocedures left too much to assumption and hope, 
nd too little to good planning. A coordinated 

iterstate program was needed to effect an orderly 

iovement of migrant workers so as to attain better 
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distribution of available workers and to provide more 
insurance against crop losses which could result from 
a shortage of qualified labor. 

When the Annual Worker Plan (scheduling of em- 
ployment for entire year or period of availability) was 
first proposed to the Central States by representatives 
of the national office of the Bureau of Employment 
Security in 1954, many of the States viewed it through 
a “‘skeptic” lens. After analyzing the suggested plan, 
the Michigan agency felt that, with some changes, 
the AWP was actually the coordinated interstate 
program that was needed in the Midwest. The 
Texas agency was willing to try it. (Michigan usually 
obtains more seasonal agricultural workers from 
Texas than from any other State.) A plan was 
developed between the two State agencies with an 
understanding that modifications to improve co- 
ordination of action would be made if necessary. 

In order to get the plan moving, labor-supply 
States needed additional names and addresses of 
migrant crew and group leaders to assist them in 
contact work. One source of such information was 
the grower himself. We selected the Traverse City 
area for our primary experiment because (a) many 
growers there had experienced labor shortages in 
1954, and (4) the primary agricultural activity was 
the cherry harvest and it required large numbers of 
migrant workers. 











MIGRATORY LABOR EMPLOYMENT RECORD 





























ES-369 
1. Wame of leader and Social Security No. [2. Check one: |3. Permanent mailing address (street or ‘4. New 
1 Crew leader RFD, city, State) and telephone number 
|Family heed Revised 
Other 
5. Count of individuals 6. Housing required 7. Type of crew (check) &. Transportation | 
Total No. of /Total No. of No. of families Complete Supervises Public carrier |No. trucks 
individuals | workers crew only workers used for hire 
Under 16 ~ | Male No. unattached|No. unattached|[ [Yes [No [ f¥es [_ [No 
16 and over: | Femle _____jmen nn Transports Pays No. of trucks |No. cars 
Male a workers workers 
Female | []¥es [No [ Yes [ [No No. buses | 




















9. Kxpansioh or explanation of above items (give item number): 








10. 
address of grower; and crop activity) 


Pattern of employment (show past, present, and future employment; beginning date; ending date; name and complete 
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Farm placement personnel in the area were in- 
structed to explain the advantages of the AWP to the 
growers and to obtain and submit as many predesig- 
nated orders (orders showing name and address of 
group leader in addition to the number of workers, 
etc.) as possible during the first 3 months of 1955. 
Other Michigan agricultural areas were also asked to 
participate to a lesser extent. The early calendar 
months were selected for order taking and processing 
in order to give the labor supply offices more time in 
which to contact group leaders and develop a full 
schedule of work before the start of migration. 

Clearance orders for 13,257 job openings were ex- 
tended during the first 3 months of the year. Over 
12,000 of these openings requested predesignated 
workers. By May 1, we had received definite commit- 
ments or rejection of job offers on less than 10 percent 
of the predesignated worker groups requested. Fol- 
lowup action produced an additional 30 percent. 
Later followups produced further additional informa- 
tion on a small number of orders. 

Since no definite information had been received by 
cherry harvest time on about 50 percent of the 
predesignated workers requested, many employers 
dropped their initial enthusiasm toward the program. 
Growers who had received word of job acceptance, 
however, helped to stave off a mass rejection of the 
idea. They felt that the experiment should be 
continued and steps taken to correct deficiencies. 

Of the commitments received, 8 crews with a total 
of 265 workers en route to Michigan had to be re- 
scheduled because the original employers suffered 
complete crop loss in their cherry orchards from early 
spring frosts. By July 1, about 5,900 workers had 
been scheduled for the cherry harvest in the Traverse 
City area—approximately one-fifth of the total peak 
need. But even this small number significantly re- 
duced our peak workload. 

We drew three major conclusions about our first 
year’s experience with the AWP. 

1. The labor-supply States needed more personnel 


— 
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The basic employment record used in scheduling migrants under the Annual Worker Plan. 


to contact migrant groups in addition to those on 
call-in cards. Labor-demand States needed more per- 
sonnel to contact migrant groups during the season 
and to prepare and to validate the ‘“‘Migratory Labor 
Employment Records” (ES—369’s) received from labor 
supply areas. ; 

2. More specific information was needed by labor- 
demand States. Efforts to reach workers should be 
started as soon as the order is received; if possible, the 
order-holding State should be notified of the group 
leader’s interest in the job offer within 30 days after 
receipt of the order. 

3. Both employers and group leaders should receive 
a copy of the clearance order and ES—369, so that both 
would have the information necessary for a_ better 
understanding of the employment conditions as well as 
how and where they could reach each other in case 
either wished to pass on any later information on job 
conditions. Clearance orders, marked ‘‘Accepted”’ 
and signed by both the employer and group leader, 
could be used as a contractural agreement between the 
two parties in most instances. 

The above recommendations were discussed at In- 
terstate and National Farm Labor Conferences. 

In 1956, we intensified the program of early pre- 
designated orders in all areas. However, the loss of 
the one full-time farm placement specialist and illness 
of the crop area supervisor in the Traverse City area 
greatly hindered our plans. Nevertheless, during 


January, February, and March we obtained and ex- 


tended clearance orders for over 13,000 job openings 
requesting predesignated workers. Shortage of per- 
sonnel at the State office reduced control procedures 
and no followup action was taken. As a result, we 
received specific information on less than 30 percent 
of the predesignated orders extended. An analysis of 
the orders on which negative information was re- 
ceived indicated that a significant number of migrant 
workers, ranging from 8 percent for snap bean 
harvest to 40 percent for pickle harvest, would not 
return to Michigan that year. 
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\s the season progressed, we received complaints 
tat workers were leaving before the job was done. 
| vestigation revealed that many groups left because 
© low crop yields which reduced workers’ earnings 

d that growers would not raise the piece rate to 
compensate for this reduction. Others who received 
advances for transportation failed to show up. Also 
employers from neighboring States were carrying on 

active recruitment program while we were experi- 
encing labor shortages. Many of these offered lucra- 
tive concessions to crew leaders who would break 
present commitments and work for them. Most of 
these concessions appeared to be at the expense of the 
workers. 

\s a result of our second year’s experience, we con- 
cluded that— 

1. There was too little staff time available for con- 
trol and followup action on the Annual Worker Plan. 

2. There was a definite need for educating growers 
on the importance of good employment practices and 
group leaders on the importance of following commit- 
ments. In addition, group leaders needed to be urged 
more strongly of the importance of contacting order- 
holding offices whenever they had a change in the 
composition of their group or had a problem resulting 
rom adverse working conditions. 

Failure to receive timely and adequate informa- 
tion on extended predesignated clearance orders con- 
tinued to impede expansion of the program as far as 
employer cooperation was concerned. 

More followup was needed to determine why 
groups failed to arrive when transportation was 
advanced. 


Program Is Expanded 


Plans were laid to expand the AWP in 1957. Asa 
result, the number of early orders for predesignated 
groups was greatly increased. ‘The number of job 
openings these orders covered rose to approximately 
2’,100, and 527 new groups were covered during the 
season. 

Primarily through lack of followup, we failed to 
receive any response from the labor supply areas 
on about 60 percent of the predesignated workers re- 
quested. A greater number of complaints were 
received from growers on workers who failed to arrive 
or to follow schedules even when transportation was 
advanced. This was partly attributable to the 
greater number of workers and employers partici- 
pating in the program. Crews arrived with changes 
in composition from that indicated on schedules 
and crew leaders often requested additional conces- 
sions after arrival. 

Despite these difficulties, an analysis of our 1958 
activities shows that orders on predesignated groups 
were increased to cover over 33,000 job openings— 
20,000 over the number in our first year’s operation. 
In addition, we prepared ES-369’s on over 500 new 
groups with an aggregate of over 4,000 workers. 

Preseason commitments rose to 16,116 workers. 
Information from labor supply areas indicated that 
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1,640 predesignated workers rejected job offers and 
5,493 could not be located. Labor supply areas 
submitted definite information on over 66 percent of 
the total workers requested on predesignated orders. 
Followup action by our State office was at least 
partially responsible for the increase in the number 
of workers on which definite information was received. 

Information on committed groups submitted by 
labor supply areas early in the spring was correct on 
over 74 percent of the groups. Of the new ES—369’s 
prepared by our agency after the migrants arrived in 
Michigan, about 70 percent failed to keep their 
commitments. 


Why Were Commitments Not Kept? 


A further study, made to find out the reasons for 
failure to keep commitments on ES-369’s prepared in 
Michigan, disclosed that (a) about 19 percent of the 
workers had earnings substantially below others em- 
ployed in the same fields; (b) 9 percent of the crew 
leaders wanted additional concessions after arriving at 
the farm; (c) 6 percent of the workers were fired 
because crew leaders could not, or would not, super- 
vise their groups properly; (d) 4 percent quit because 
housing was unsuitable; and (e) 27 percent quit be- 
cause of lower earnings potential than in competitive 
crops. 

The major discrepancy on schedules prepared on 
groups after they arrived in Michigan was a reduction 
of from 20 to 90 percent in the size of the crew. 
Interviews with workers who remained with the crews 
revealed that quits resulted from poor selection by 
crew leaders, prospective workers not completely 
informed about working conditions, and outright 
exploitation of workers by some crew leaders. 

A check of the results of recruitment on open orders 
extended to labor supply areas or on substitution 
for groups who refused job offers indicate little return 
for effort. About 900 workers were committed under 
this procedure during the 4 years. 

We believe that the AWP was designed to be a 
tool to assist us in better serving migrants and em- 
ployers. Its advantages appear to be that— 

1. It is a definite improvement over former re- 
cruitment programs. 

2. It affords a method for quick selection of qualified 
workers. Certain physical demands and _ worker 
characteristics, including aptitudes, are highly im- 
portant in determining worker qualifications. For 
workers, good selection means better earnings since 
most activities are on a piece-rate basis. For employ- 
ers, it means curtailing crop losses. 

3. It is a method for the orderly movement of 
migrant workers which can be carried on for the 
most part before peak workloads develop. This, 
in turn, gives farm placement personnel in labor 
demand areas more time to serve other applicants 
and employers during peak periods. 

4. It enables us to plan more accurately and pre- 
vent crop losses due to labor shortages. 








The question is, ““Where do we go from here?” 
First, we need to bring more employers and migrant 
workers into the program. In addition, more edu- 
cation appears to be necessary for those who are 
already participating in the program. 

Michigan growers need to be encouraged to keep 
names and addresses on competent groups. Checking 
with such growers during the period of activity to 
obtain the names and addresses of leaders of compe- 
tent groups can result in a much larger list to work 
from. At the same time, we could advise group lead- 
ers on the importance of reporting to their local office 
whenever they receive a “‘call-in” card or, if they fail 
to receive such notification, report no later than 2 
weeks prior to the start of migration. A leaflet in 
English and Spanish handed to group leaders at the 
time of contact might hasten this educational process. 

One of the chief complaints we have heard from the 
workers is that the conditions of employment were not 
as represented at the time of referral. We believe if 


the group leader were given a copy of the clearance 
order at the time he indicates acceptance of the job 
offer or when the ES—369 is prepared, it would prevent 
many misunderstandings. ‘The time required to make 
an extra copy of the clearance order for the use of the 
group leader would be small compared with the time 
that would probably be saved in investigating com- 
plaints. It would also give the group the address and 
telephone number of the order-holding office, which 
could be contacted for assistance as needed. 

We have been trying to educate each group leader 
to contact the local office serving the area in which 
his group isemployed. If group leaders made a habit 
of contacting the order-holding offices upon arrival, 
or as soon as possible thereafter, it would reduce the 
time required for validation of the ES—369 received 
from other areas. 

While the Annual Worker Plan is not a cure-all, it 
has been instrumental in providing better service to 
migrant workers and to growers. 


reparing the Budget ; 


— = 
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ARLY each spring we must think about the 

amount of money it will take to operate the type 
of farm placement program we would like to have in 
our State. We look over the past year’s accomplish- 
ments, the progress being made in the present year, 
and the goals set for the coming year. 

It used to be necessary to start our budget prepara- 
tion with what we called “workload” estimates 
selection interviews (agricultural) and employer visits 
(agricultural). It was necessary to estimate the 
amount of time, in minutes, it would take to accom- 
plish each of these “workload” units. ‘“‘Guess- 
timates’’ would have been a good word to describe 
the unit times for these workloads. Experience 
proved that one selection interview or one employer 
visit might be accomplished in a relatively short time, 
wuile another might take 10 times as long. No one 
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had a crystal ball capable of foreseeing the variations 
accurately. 

As a possible cure for the frustration met in making 
estimates for budget preparation, it was deemed ad- 
visable to use the detailed time-reporting procedure. 
This required that time be charged for each of the 
following farm placement program phases: selection 
interview—agricultural; employer visit—agricultural; 
planning—farm placement activities; day-haul ac- 
tivities; services—foreign labor program; order taking 
and verification; labor market information—agricul- 
tural; community contacts, n.e.c.; services to workers, 
n.e.c.; employer contacts, n.e.c.; recruitment, n.e.c.; 
administrative—farm placement; and reports and 
analysis—agricultural. 

A study of the working time used by local offices, the 
State office, and the reports and analysis staff was 
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made to find the percentage of total farm placement 
tie spent on each phase of the program. 

t was found that in some phases the time charged 
seemed to be either too high or too low. Through 
further checking of individual local office time charges 
and through discussions with the managers and farm 
placement staff members, these highs or lows were 
found to be due to misunderstandings or errors. 
Alter this evaluation, adjustments were made in the 
final compilation. 

(his study provided a fairly reliable basis for esti- 
mating the hours necessary to accomplish each year’s 
farm placement program goal. At least we had some- 
thing which indicated the relative position of each 
particular phase in the overall program. Of course, 
this represented a relationship in terms of quantity of 
time, not in terms of quality of service. The evalua- 
tion of each phase as it tied in with the overall Employ- 
ment Service objective had been going on long before 
this study and must, of necessity, be a continuous 
process. 

A comparison of the findings of the original study 


and the most recently prepared budget in the table - 


below reveals that this method has been reasonably 
accurate in arriving at the estimated hours needed to 
carry out the farm program. The percentages indi- 
cate the portion of the total local office farm placement 
hours for each program phase. 


Percent of time 


Present 
Program Phase Study budget 
Planning—farm placement activities... .... 14. 6 12,1 
BRIOCHIOR IMESCIVIOWS sooo sce esos ce esas es 20. 1 15.5 
Day-taaib—ed G70... ee eens 2.3 4.2 
a ee ee 13.8 11.6 
Services—foreign labor program........... Ld 5.6 
Order taking and verification............. 13.5 13.0 
Labor market information................ 4.5 3.9 
Community Contacts, 11-6... 0.66.66 65. ss 6616 2:2 2. 6 
Services, out-of-area, to workers and employ- 

Rare av ccaietaiFiciois ios iiveray oe kart ea ore. 2G Leas 11.3 
Services to local workers, n.e.c.2........... 12.8 7.6 
Employer Gontacts; NiOsC.... 3. hes need os a0 4.4 
MUNI RN in 5 oa se vce nw ece es cds 9.5 8.7 


1 As this is a new program phase, it was not included in the original 
tudy. However, part of the time allocated to ‘‘Services to workers, 
nec.” and ‘‘Recruitment, n.e.c.” at that time are now included in this 
new phase. 

2 This ts a redefined program phase. It used to be ‘‘Services to 
workers, n.e.c.’” t.€., not confined to local workers. 


The differences in percentages from the original 
study have resulted from changing demands. Some 
changes have been due to improved technique* and 
some to further experience in such phases as planning, 
selection interviews, employer visits, order taking and 
verification, labor market information, and employer 
contacts. Some of these changes were attributed to 
increased emphasis on recruiting and directing mi- 
grant labor. One significant change reflected Colo- 
raco’s active participation in interstate recruitment. 

lo give the best possible service to out-of-area 
workers in their search for more continuous employ- 
ment in accordance with the basic principles of the 
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Annual Worker Plan, the Colorado Department of 
Employment engages actively in the original recruit- 
ment of workers in supply States, in cooperation with 
the employment security agencies of those States. 
This interstate recruitment program has been pro- 
nounced an outstanding success by all those processors 
and employers who have voluntarily requested that 
the Department take over labor recruitment for their 
growers and themselves. 


Other States Participate 


Our out-of-State recruitment program has grown 
into a major project involving cooperative agreements 
between the Colorado Department and the State 
agencies of Texas, New Mexico, and Arizona—as 
supply areas; and the State agencies of Montana, 
Wyoming, Nebraska, and Kansas—as labor-demand 
areas. 

The Colorado Department of Employment assigns 
a number of staff members as hiring representatives 
to act as positive recruiters. They accept referrals 
made by the supply State’s local offices and interview, 
accept those suitable, and make all necessary arrange- 
ments for those hired to proceed to the point of 
employment. Since the cooperating processors have 
growers in one or more States, the points of employ- 
ment for the first job in many cases will be in Montana, 
Wyoming, Nebraska, or Kansas, as well as Colorado. 
(A detailed explanation of this program was given in 
an article in the March 1958 EMpLoyMEnT SECURITY 
REvIEw, p. 24.) 

The original study continued to be a reliable basis 
for budget estimates and is kept up to date as program 
emphases change. 

Before starting to prepare the annual farm place- 
ment budget, we analyze carefully the farm economy, 
crop acreage trends, mechanization progress, the 
labor market outlook, and the trend of acceptance 
and use of the local offices by farm employers and 
workers. Based on this analysis, we estimate the 
extent of change in labor demand the local offices 
will experience from that of the last completed year. 
Next, we estimate the percent of change which will be 
required in the number of hours previously allocated 
for recruiting and directing local and migrant labor. 

The farm placement budget program phases cover- 
ing these important activities are: recruitment, n.e.c.; 
services, out-of-area, to workers and employers; 
services to local workers, n.e.c.; selection interviews; 
and day-haul—pool type. 

Experience has shown that almost one-half percent 
of the total farm placement time of local offices is 
used in performing these basic program phases. By 
adjusting the previously allocated hours for these 
phases to conform with the anticipated changes, 
the new hours estimated to be needed for the operation 
of the farm placement program in the local offices 
can be projected. 

For example, if it is estimated that the budget items 
which reflect changes in labor demand, i.e., labor 
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recruitment, services to workers, selection inter- 
viewing, and day hauls will require about 10 percent 
more time than during the past year, the allotted 
hours for these phases are increased by 10 percent. 
Since this new figure represents nearly 50 percent 
of all local office hours, it is possible to tentatively 
project a figure for total local office hours. 

The next step is to break down this total figure to 
program phases by use of the percentages of total 
time for each phase. The time given to those phases 
of the program dependent on this projection is then 
justified by narrative explanation of program plans 
or adjusted according to conditions. 

It is believed that a detailed explanation of the 
plan for each program phase is not only important 
but in many cases absolutely necessary to justify 
estimated hours that would otherwise seem out of 
reason. 

The hours needed for operation at the State office 


level are relatively easy to figure since the Stat 
staff requirements remain fairly constant from year 
to year. 

After the budget has been approved and the fir 
allocation of farm placement hours has been made, 
local office hours are then allocated in accordance 
with past experience, coupled with any changes in 
anticipated requirements for the budget year. Peri- 
odic analyses are made to determine where and 
when adjustments must be made in the local office 
allocation of hours. Such adjustments are made 
among the local offices when changes occur in crop 
conditions, labor demands, or program emphasis. 

The budget process is a complex one. But we 
believe that a comprehensive study of actual time 
used in performing the various functions provides 
a sound basis upon which to build estimates of hours 
necessary to carry on a progressively improved farm 
placement program. 
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Farm Placement Program Emphasis .. . 


Local Offices Adjust Quickly to Changes 


By FRANK E. 


JOHNSON 


{ssistant Director in Charge of Farm Labor 


Bureau of Employment Security 


ae the latter part of 1957 and the early part of 
1958, we were feeling the impact of one of our 
sharpest economic downturns in several years. 
Since agriculture has such a vital influence on the 
national economy and since one of our chief services 
entails developing and coordinating programs relating 
to farm and food-processing manpower, it was natural 
that we were at once concerned with the economic 
change which resulted in increased unemployment. 

It was during this period that the spotlight was 
focused most brightly on the various services we have 
developed and utilized over the years in our farm 
placement program to discharge e ffective ly our duties 
to employers and to workers. This downturn had the 
added effect of highlighting the cooperation among 
the national, regional, State, district, and local offices 
in solving our mutual problems. 

When we think in specific terms of the services the 
farm placement network performs, we think auto- 
matically of the local offices—that important level 
where programs are put into practical operation. 
While many of the plans are formulated in Washing- 
ton, they inevitably grow out of field experience. 

It is at the local level that services become successful 
instruments for implementing a well-integrated pro- 
gram or fail for want of direction. And when we 


speak of services, we include not only those within the 
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framework of our own program but those of other 
agencies which can be coordinated with our own 
because they are designed to assist farm workers and 
employers. 

But adjusting rapidly to all types of change has 
become standard operating procedure for most local 
offices. In 1948, 1956, and 1957, we saw the greatest 
crop production of our history. But in 1958, produc- 
tion was about 11 percent above these years and was 
achieved in the face of a diminishing farm labor force 
and decreased acreage. All of this has required 
careful planning and reevalutation on the part of local 
offices. 

There are several other areas relating to agricultural 
manpower that are in a constant state of flux. Con- 
tinual improvements in the quality of seed, fertilizer, 
and weed and bug killers have affected the demand for 
farm labor and have made it necessary for local offices 
to revamp their program planning, often on a yearly 
basis. 

In addition, practically every local office is con- 
fronted with sudden weather changes, which require 
alteration of plans. Dramatic examples were the 
Florida freezes of the 1957-58 season which forced 
some local offices to work almost around the clock on 
an emergency basis. 


Mechanization continues to loom large on the farm 
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One type of agricultural machinery 
which has reduced labor demand 
in many areas—a two-row snap- 
bean harvester. 


Most 


machines take years to perfect under actual opera- 


labor horizon although it is still in its youth. 


tional conditions. Cottonpickers, for example, have 


been improved almost annually, and the peak use of: 


such equipment is yet to be reached. General farm 
machinery, however, has cut deeply into the farm 
work force, and has created a serious imbalance of 
labor supply and demand in many areas. Last 
season, several States reported that greater use of 
machinery had cut youth jobs in half. 

Mechanization has brought other problems. It 
creates an immediate, short-term need for seasonal 
workers to save crops when weather prevents machines 
from going into the fields. It also interrupts the 
continuity of agricultural jobs during the season and 
often causes periods of unemployment. These prob- 
lems have challenged the ingenuity of local office 
personnel, and forced them to revise their plans for 
providing full employment to the worker and a 
qualified work force for the farmer, while still carrying 
out and expanding well-established services. Thus, 
last year’s economic situation made local office staffs 
more keenly aware of their usual, as well as their new, 
responsibilities. 

During this period, special stress continued to be 
placed on improving workers’ living standards, in- 
cluding housing, as a means of attracting and keeping 
good workers. Wage surveys, discussed elsewhere in 
this issue, were conducted on a wide scale with a view 
to determining earnings in such specialized activities 
as pickle picking. Action was initiated to determine 
the number and location of rest stops needed for work- 
ers traveling great distances. Youth programs were 
reviewed, especially in light of mechanization which is 
making inroads into employment opportunities for this 
group. The Annual Worker Plan received additional 
stimulation as a result of the increasing number of local 
offices which participated in the preseason and in- 
season scheduling of employment for migrant workers. 

\ subcommittee of the Bureau’s Special Farm Labor 
Committee was recently named to deal with domestic 
farm labor problems. Through this subcommittee, 
We expect to secure wider employer cooperation in 
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achieving better working and living conditions for 
domestic farm workers. 

Interstate recruitment received added emphasis. 
But here, as in the other programs, there is still room 
for improvement. At this stage, one of the chief needs 
is for local offices to continue to impress employers 
with the necessity of providing job orders which out- 
line workers’ duties and conditions of employment 
more accurately and completely. 

One of the greatest needs in this sector of activity is 
better understanding between local office people. 
When these staff members have a close personal rela- 
tionship with each other, it enhances all aspects of 
their work. When such a community of understand- 
ing exists, recruitment is facilitated and the caliber of 
those recruited is greatly improved. 

Interwoven in this entire fabric are positive recruit- 
ment and followup of job orders. It has been demon- 
strated that positive recruitment is a highly effective 
method of filling the need for suitable workers. And 
increased activity in following up job placements, to 
make certain that employers and workers are fulfilling 
their promises, has been important and has eliminated 
a great deal of misunderstanding. 

Transportation is another field in which we have 
made considerable progress. Agreements under which 
workers’ transportation expenses are paid by the em- 
ployer if workers complete their task or remain for a 
season tend to bring stability to interstate agreements 
and facilitate the entire farm labor program. ‘There is 
a growing awareness on the part of growers of the 
value in such arrangements, but a great deal remains 
to be done. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission has had an 
important role in apprising those who _ transport 
migrants of their legal obligations insofar as safety is 
concerned. (See article in September 1957 EmpLoy- 
MENT Security Review, p. 35.) The ICC has 
worked closely with farm placement people in an ef- 
fort to reduce migrant worker travel hazards, espe- 
cially those caused by substandard vehicles. Our 
combined efforts have resulted in the growing use, by 
both employers and crew leaders, of cars and buses 
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instead of trucks, as a means of carrying migrant 
workers. 

Our program for the future calls for improving living 
and working conditions in order to attract more do- 
mestic workers to the farm work force. But as long as 
it is necessary to supplement our domestic supply with 
foreign workers, we have the responsibility for making 
our foreign worker programs more effective. 

During 1958, Congress extended Public Law 78 
through fiscal year 1961. Among other things, the 
new law provides that operational expenses of the 
Mexican program (except those for compliance ac- 
tivities) come out of the revolving fund established 
from fees paid by growers to contract Mexican 
workers. 

The report of the hearings on continuation of 
Public Law 78, held before a subcommittee of the 
Agriculture Committee, pointed out that the foreign 
worker program had been successful in two ways: 
‘First, it has supplied agriculture with labor that was 





unavailable from the labor force of the United States 
Secondly, it has proven an effective vehicle in th 
elimination of persons who enter the United State 

illegally from Mexico to obtain work. The so-calle 
wetback and the bad conditions of employment thai 
accompanied the use of such labor have largely di 

appeared. The present legislation and the Inter- 
national Migrant Labor Agreement between. this 
country and Mexico have definitely helped in the 
solution of this problem.” 

Substantive improvements in the Mexican worker 
program were noted in several sectors. One of these 
was the perfecting of a technique to administer 
serology tests to Mexican workers. The success of 
this undertaking has caused all reception centers 
to arrange proper facilities in order to make this 
standard procedure in the program. 

Other improvements were made in the fields of 
housing and feeding. Inspections were intensified 
to assure that employers were complying with the 
Minimum Acceptable Standards for Housing Mexican 
Workers. This resulted in a decrease in deficiencies. 
At the same time, a thorough survey was made of the 
feeding program for Mexican nationals and new 
menus were prepared and incorporated, thereby 
insuring more healthful diets. 

The majority of the improvements mentioned above 
are being brought about through an extension of 
services within the employment security system and 
the farm labor program. However, many of our 
goals could not be reached without the cooperation 
and assistance of other Government agencies, church 
and civic groups, and members of the press, radio, 
and television. By maintaining a community of 
interest with all groups concerned, the farm labor 
service will be in a position to provide improved 
services to the Nation’s farm work force and employ- 
ers, and thereby contribute to greater employment 
stability. 


Aéricultural Wage Policy Developments 
During 1958 


By LINWOOD K. BAILEY, Farm Labor Service 
and SAMUEL VERNOFF, Office of Program Review and Analysis 


Bureau of Employment Security 


OR many years the Department of Labor has had 

the responsibility for arranging for the recruitment 
and temporary employment of Mexican nationals in 
U.S. agriculture under laws passed by the Congress 
and under an international agreement with Mexico. 
There has been a continuing review of the program 
within the Bureau and the Department. From time 
to time, policy and program changes have been made. 
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But one of the most difficult problems has been de- 
velopment of a method of determining that foreign 
workers do not adversely affect the wages and working 
conditions of domestic agricultural workers similarly 
employed. 

Although the wage-policy decisions made in 1958 
as a result of this continuing review affected only areas 
employing Mexican nationals, the review concerned 
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self also with areas in which other foreign and out-of- 
rea workers were employed. Changes affecting these 
reas may also be anticipated. 

Two changes were initiated as the result of the com- 

rehensive review. They were (a) a change in the 
formula for determining the prevailing wage rate of 
omestic agricultural workers in areas and activities 
1 which Mexican workers are employed, and (b) the 
tablishment of earnings objectives in _piece-rate 
stems. 

In addition, procedural details are to be developed 
on two aspects of the wage programs. These concern 
areas dominated by Mexican nationals and areas 
where there are significant differences in the rates paid 
by “users”? and ‘‘nonusers” of Mexican nationals. 

1. When the proportion of Mexican workers in an 
area of employment is so large that a meaningful pre- 
vailing wage determination cannot be derived from 
the wages of domestic workers, the ‘‘prevailing wage”’ 
to be paid the Mexican workers is to be selected from 
areas not dominated in which a prevailing wage de- 
termination can be made for comparable work. 
Where possible, these areas should be within the same 
State. 

2. Ifemployers of Mexican workers who also employ 
domestic workers pay their workers significantly less 
than employers who do not employ Mexican workers, 
the facts in such cases will be considered in a determi- 
nation as to whether the employment of the Mexican 
workers is adversely affecting the wages of domestic 
workers. 


~ ee 


we 


Prevailing Wages 


The agreement under which contract workers are 
employed provides that the workers are to be paid not 
less than the prevailing wage rate for similar work in 
the area of employment. One purpose of this provi- 
sion is to protect wage standards of American farm 
labor. Prior to September, the “prevailing wage” 
was arrived at under a “two-thirds rule,” i.e., the wage 
rate paid to 66.7 percent or more of the domestic 
workers was considered the prevailing rate. If no 
single rate accounted for as much as two-thirds of the 
workers, a range of rates representing the middle two- 
thirds of the workers surveyed was considered the 
prevailing rate. 

The two-thirds rule often resulted in a “prevailing 
wage”’ consisting of a wide range of rates. The new 
formula narrows the range of rates employers may pay. 
It provides that the wage rate received by the greatest 
number of domestic workers is to be the prevailing 
wage rate if received by 40 percent or more of the 
workers covered in the sample. If the number re- 
ceiving this wage rate is less than 40 percent, the pre- 
vailing wage will be in the form of a range of rates. 
The bottom of the prevailing wage range will be de- 
termined by starting from the lowest wage paid in the 
activity and proceeding upward until 51 percent of the 
workers covered in the survey have been included. 
The highest wage paid to any worker, or group of 
workers, within the 51-percent group is the bottom of 
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"Percentaoes relate to the proportion of al! cases in which weighted averages 
of rates paid to domestic workers were available for corresponding periods 


for more than one of the years from 1953 to 1958, inclusive. 


the prevailing wage range. ‘The highest rate in the 
array is the top of the range. 

A comparison of some 200 findings arrived at under 
the new rule from September 1 through November 
1958 with the corresponding “year-ago” findings 
shows that the more recent “prevailing wages,” as 
well as the weighted averages of all rates paid to the 
domestic workers represented by the survey coverage 
in 1958, were higher in more than half the cases. Fur- 
ther testing is required to evaluate the extent to which 
this may be due to the new formula or to circumstances 
which have caused a general rise in farm wage rates in 
the United States. This general rise amounted to 4.8 
percent between October 1957 and October 1958, 
according to U.S. Department of Agriculture hourly 
rate data. 


Piece Rate Earnings 


Section 503 of Public Law 78, as amended, provides, 
in part: ‘““No workers recruited under this title shall 
be available for employment in any area unless the 
Secretary of Labor has determined and certified that 
. . « (2) the employment of such workers will not 
adversely affect the wages and working conditions of 
domestic agricultural workers similarly employed.” 
While the Secretary may issue a determination of the 
prevailing wage rate of domestic agricultural workers 
as the wage rate below which Mexican workers may 
not be paid, there is still the responsibility to prevent 
the occurrence of an adverse affect on the wages and 
working conditions of domestic agricultural workers. 
This is a most difficult problem area. 

Contracts of foreign workers have usually provided a 
minimum time rate per hour, day, or week, and the 
prevailing piece rate. Foreign workers have been 
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paid the prevailing wage rates—either time or unit. 
The Bureau has had no continuing specific knowledge 
of workers’ earnings when paid by the piece rate. 

As the program developed, an increasing number of 
cases indicated to the Bureau that many Mexican 
piece-rate workers were averaging earnings signifi- 
cantly lower than (a) the time rates on their contracts, 
(b) the time rate in the area for the same or compara- 
ble farmwork in their respective areas of employment, 
or (c) an amount which reasonably could be expected 
to attract domestic workers. It was feared that con- 
tinued low earnings would result in more loss of do- 
mestic labor supply. 


Bureau Studies Earnings 


Because of these indications, the Bureau made spe- 
cial earnings studies (a) in the pickling cucumber 
harvest in the Midwest, and (b) in a number of crop 
activities in the southern, southwestern, and Pacific 
coast regions which employ Mexican nationals. ‘These 
studies played a significant part in the development of 
the policies later adopted on the basis of a wide area 
of agreement among interested parties. 

These policies make employers responsible for pro- 
viding piece rates at levels which afford competent 
and diligent Mexican workers an opportunity to earn 
an average of 50 cents or more per hour. Where the 
rates do not enable 90 percent of the workers to attain 
this earnings objective, adjustments in piece rates will 
be an employer responsibility. The official statement 
of this policy emphasizes that (a) the policy does not 
set a minimum wage because no worker is guaranteed 
50 cents an hour, and (b) the incentive aspect of the 
piece-rate system is unchanged. 

In addition, the Bureau will compare the average 
hourly earnings of Mexican piece-rate workers with 
time rates for similar work in the respective areas of 
employment. If the average earnings of a group of 
workers is lower than the prevailing hourly rate, the 
Bureau will so inform employers and consult with 
them in the appraisal of wage-rate actions or adjust- 
ments. These will be treated individually rather than 
on the basis of any across-the-board formula. 

In consultation with employers on agricultural 
wage problems, employer representatives have ex- 
pressed the desire to assume responsibility for cor- 
recting aggravated situations of low earnings. In- 
formal committees of employer representatives in two 
States have been assisting the Bureau in explaining 
the piece-rate earnings policies to employer; of 
Mexican nationals and in helping them to design 
record systems which will facilitate the examination 
of payroll records for conformity with earnings 
policies. Negotiated adjustments in piece rates 
necessary to eliminate unsatisfactory earnings by the 
Mexican workers have resulted under this arrange- 
ment. 

The work of the committees has been valuable to 
the Bureau in correcting adverse affect situations. 
‘The system likewise implements the request of em- 
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ployer representatives in several meetings that em- 
ployers be given the opportunity for self-policing oi 
the trouble spots. 

After general agreement had been reached on th 
earnings policies, the Bureau examined _piece-rate 
earnings of Mexican nationals in the principal area 
of employment. These fell within a wide arc—stretch- 
ing from Arkansas and Georgia through Texa 
and included areas in the Intermountain States and 
in the Southwest, the Pacific coast, and in the North- 
west and Midwest. The principal crop activities 
covered were harvesting of cotton, fruits, sugar beets, 
and vegetables. Reports were received by the 
Bureau during the fall of 1958. Since then, we have 
continued to appraise the results and consult with 
employers. 

In some areas in which remedial action is indicated 
and in which, under the previous wage structure, 
the wages of domestic agricultural workers would be 
adversely affected, the Bureau has_ encouraged 
growers to propose a plan which will improve the 
unsatisfactory earnings pattern. 

In the short period between the adoption of the 
wage policies and the conclusion of the 1958 har- 
vests, surveys were.made in the: principal areas in 
which Mexican workers were employed. Simul- 
taneously, the objectives and procedures were ex- 
plained to employers. Where necessary, corrective 
action was taken. There will be continuing study of 
the effects of the policy changes. 

Probably one of the most important effects of the 
new policies has been the increased attention directed 
to wage and earnings experience on the part of both 
employers and workers. Recordkeeping has _ been 
improved. And there is some indication of improve- 
ment in worker utilization and agricultural-produc- 
tion practices. 

Finally, the Bureau has noted that where the 
policies are understood, there has been an objective 
cooperative spirit on the part of employers to elimi- 
nate the undesirable earnings situation which de- 
presses wage standards for all workers, domestic 
and foreign, and adversely affects the agricultural 
labor program and its impact upon the community 
economy. 


Workers Other Than Mexicans 


A long-established policy of the Bureau has been 
to refuse interstate clearance orders for agricultural 
workers which contain substandard wage offers. 
This policy is equally applicable to any domestic 
workers from out of area, and to all foreign workers. 

During 1958, several State agencies conducted 
prevailing wage surveys to assure that wage offers 
on clearance orders were not substandard. Addi- 
tional surveys are expected to be made during the 
current year so that a uniform plan with respect to 
prevailing agricultural wages and the avoidance of 
adverse affect will be applicable wherever out-of-area 
workers are employed. 
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The Florida 
arm Labor 
dlicy Statement 


By H. R. MOSS 
Chief, Farm Labor Department 


Florida State Employment Service 


N ORDER to reemphasize its position with respect 

to utilization of domestic agricultural workers and of 
foreign workers—as a guide to its own personnel and 
in an effort to promote better understanding among 
growers and others interested in the farm program— 
the Florida State Employment Service issued a formal] 
“policy statement” in October 1958. 

Some of the factors which led up to the issuance 
of this statement are discussed in the following 
paragraphs. : 

During peak winter and spring harvest seasons, 
Florida’s agricultural labor requirements approximate 
100,000. The harvests in citrus, vegetables, sugar- 
cane, and tropical fruits begin in volume by the first 
of November and continue until the first week in May. 
To meet this seasonal demand, workers are recruited 
on an exchange basis from southeastern supply States 
and from North Carolina, Texas, and Arkansas. 
When these workers are added to the supply of eastern 
seaboard migratory workers, including Puerto Ricans, 
and local year-round labor, we can meet about 90 
percent of our total labor demand during peak harvest 
periods. 

"he remaining 10 percent, or about 10,000 workers, 
come from the British West Indies and the Bahamas. 
his foreign labor program is authorized under Public 
Law 414, 82d Congress, and is carried out by direct 
agreements between two agricultural associations in 
Florida and the governments of these two British 
‘sand groups. Total authorizations for 6-month 
periods are recommended by the Florida agency on 
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Harvesting oranges in central Florida. 


the basis of the Preseason Farm Labor Market Report 
(ES-229) and approved by the Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security through its regional office in Atlanta. 

Under this program, supplemental foreign workers 
are guaranteed a minimum of 72 cents per hour for 
work in sugarcane and a minimum of 60 cents per 
hour for other farmwork. ‘The foreign labor program 
in Florida is maintained at a very moderate cost to 
Florida agricultural employers. 

Most growers consider foreign workers as premium 
workers, mainly because they usually provide a more 
stable work force than domestic workers who are free 
to change jobs. For this reason, a strong State control 
program is necessary if foreign labor usage is not to 
increase materially to the detriment of domestic 
worker acceptance. Further, a better selection of 
domestic workers is essential if we wish to hold 
utilization of supplemental foreign labor to a 
minimum. 

The Florida agency decided, early in 1958, to 
document certain existing rules and regulations in a 
firm Florida Policy Statement which would serve as 
a guide to local administration of both domestic and 
foreign labor programs in the State. This statement 
would also be a means of telling farmers and growers 
in the State how the farm labor program of the agency 
is operated. 

A work committee of selected local office managers 
and farm labor representatives and representatives 
from nearby supply States was convened to develop 
this policy statement. The regional office was then 
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“Exchange” workers from Mississippi stop for up-to-the-minute information at a Florida. station. 


consulted and made some excellent and timely 
suggestions. The finished document was _ presented 
to the Farm Labor Advisory Committee of the State 
agency and was approved with minor changes. ‘This 
committee is composed of representative growers in 
various crop activities in the State and is a strong, 
independent-thinking group. The final document 
was then released to local offices and its provisions 
became effective October 1, 1958. 

Principal features of the Florida Policy Statement 
are briefly outlined here. 

1. Employers are encouraged to use the facilities of 
the Employment Service to obtain needed workers. 
In addition, there is a distinct employer obligation to 
make every reasonable, independent effort to obtain 
and retain required domestic workers. 

2. Foreign labor necessary to supplement domestic 
workers, from any available source, is to be authorized 
only on a seasonal, limited basis for specific periods 
to be stipulated by the State Employment Service. 

3. Employment of foreign workers in Florida 
agriculture for limited periods mentioned in item 2 
above will be authorized for only field occupations 
usual to preharvest and harvest work in vegetables, 
citcus, sugarcane, tobacco, and tropical fruits. 
Foreign workers are not to be employed in the 
processing of any other type of agricultural products. 

(This provision eliminated use of foreign workers 
in any agricultural skilled or semiskilled mechanical 
occupations such as tractor driver, truckdriver, 
spraying machine operator, etc. It also eliminated 
their use in any supervisory capacity.) 

4. Agricultural employers must file with the Em- 
ployment Service local office, 30 days in advance of 
need date, an estimate and detailed positive order 
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for their total labor requirements. They must agree 
to accept qualified domestic labor recruited from any 
source by the Employment Service that will meet 
reasonable specifications recorded on the order. 
The employers must agree to the following minimum 
requirements in recruiting domestic workers through 
the Employment Service: 

a. Adequate, satisfactory housing provided by the 
employer at no cost to workers, if that is the employer’s 
custom, or provide housing at a cost not to exceed 
that which is commonly paid by other domestic 
workers in the area where the work is to be performed. 

b. Wage rates not less than those most common in 
the area of employment for the type of work per- 
formed. 

c. Satisfactory transportation arrangements for in- 
trastate and interstate workers necessary to effec- 
tively move an available supply of workers from any 
source. 

When a potential employer of foreign labor is 
required to agree to accept domestic workers re- 
cruited from any source by the Employment Service, 
he is most likely to make every effort to retain such 
workers and to become, in effect, a partner with the 
Employment Service in its domestic program. The 
provisions regarding housing and wage conditions 
have effectively assisted in improving the lot of the 
domestic worker. 

While this formal agency policy statement has been 
in effect in Florida for only a short time, most of its 
provisions have been required in the State for a num- 
ber of years. They have enabled the agency to main- 
tain a small, well-controlled, supplemental foreign 
labor program which has been a necessity in a State 
where industrial development and its resultant com- 
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po ution for workers is even than that in 
acriculture. 
(he main advantages of a firm written policy seem 

to be 

Better coordination of local Employment Serv- 
ice efforts, with the same procedures applied in 
each area of the State. 

Increased utilization of domestic workers in 
all areas, with an increase in clearance orders and 
workers recruited in supply States. 


greater 


In Cochise County ... 


3. Better understanding by growers, workers, and 
agricultural associations of the agency’s position in 
all phases of the labor program, with fewer complaints 
and attempts at political pressure. 

4. Better public and press relations and under- 
standing. 

5. A realization of the value of an effective Farm 
Labor Advisory Committee to assist and advise the 
State agency in its planning and operations. 


elluce, alain ond Housing 


By H. N. FAJKOWSKI 


Farm Placement Technician 


Arizona State Employment Service 


enn year 1957 ushered in a new era, a new econ- 
omy, and new agricultural problems to the area 
surrounding Willcox, Ariz. ‘These developments were 
brought about by addition of one crop—ettuce—to 
the agricultural picture. 

Willcox, the center of the new lettuce industry in 
Cochise County, is located approximately 90 miles 
east of Tucson and 45 miles west of the New Mexico 
State line on highway 86. Often referred to as a cow 
town that called itself the cattle shipping center of the 
Nation, it is now the center of one of Arizona’s most 
spectacular agricultural developments. 

Farming has long been a mainstay in the area 
around Willcox, with cotton, hybrid sorghum grains, 
and alfalfa as major crops. Early in 1957, about 240 


acres of lettuce were planted on an experimental basis 
and approximately 120 cars of Grade U.S. No. 1 
spring lettuce were shipped to eastern markets. In 
the fall of 1957, about 600 acres of fall lettuce were 
harvested and were also graded U.S. No. 1. Major 
growers from California, Yuma, and Phoenix watched 
this highly successful experimental crop and leased or 
purchased land for their own ventures. 

Growing conditions for lettuce seemed ideal, land 
was relatively cheap, and irrigation water available. 
So, early in 1958, approximately 6,500 acres of lettuce 
were planted for the spring crop. ‘The demand for 
workers to cultivate and harvest this crop increased 
greatly. 


Labor usage did not decrease in the other 





Twoltypes’of housing for family workers; an adobe unit is shown at left, a frame ranch house at right. 
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crops, as cotton, grains, and alfalfa continued to be 


planted and produced in quantity. 

During the 1957 experimental plantings, the spring 
and fall lettuce preharvest work was done by domestic 
crews from Douglas, Ariz. Since sufficient housing 
was not available in the immediate area, these crews 
were transported 50 to 60 miles each way on a day- 
haul. The spring crop was harvested by bonded 
contract domestic crews from Phoenix (professional 
crews who follow vegetable harvests throughout the 
West), but the fall harvest required use of contracted 
Mexican national workers to supplement the domestic 
crews. Sufficient housing was available locally to 
house the Mexican nationals and the bonded crews 
which were also made up of single male workers. 

Industry followed the new farming expansion in the 
area with construction of a new railroad spur line, 
warehouses, vacuum cooling facilities, and allied serv- 
ices. This brought many new residents to the area 
and housing was filled to capacity. 

With the planting of the 1958 spring lettuce crop, 
10 major growers banded together and constructed a 
modern labor camp with barracks buildings, messhall, 
chapel, shower rooms, and a commissary canteen. 
The facility could accommodate approximately 1,500 
single domestic workers or contracted Mexican na- 
tionals. Similar camps built by other growers could 
house an additional 500 single male workers. 

While these new facilities alleviated the housing 
shortage somewhat, they were not desirable for those 
domestic workers who preferred and needed family- 
type housing. Because of the newness of the lettuce 
venture, and since the number of seasonal family 
workers who could be recruited or would be available 
was not known, the growers were reluctant to build the 
more expensive family-type housing. 

Early in 1958, it became apparent that some sea- 
sonal family workers were being attracted to the let- 
tuce crop area, but lack of family housing was a deter- 
rent to employment. Since all the growers involved 
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Trailers are used in housing some of the 
family workers. 


were members of Agricultural Commodities, Inc., the 
matter was brought to the attention of this association 
as well as to some association members individually. 
Other growers in the area were primarily cotton 
growers and wer¢ members of the Cochise County 
Farmers Association, and sufficient housing to ac- 
commodate their workers was already available. 

Based on recommendations of the Arizona State 
Employment Service, several camps designed for fam- 
ily living were constructed and some house trailers 
were brought in. Since contracted Mexican nation- 
als were employed in the area, local office personnel in 
Willcox watched developments closely in order to 
assure that adequate housing was available for all 
domestic workers referred. 

In mid-March 1958, it became evident that avail- 
able family housing would not be sufficient to accom- 
modate the number of domestic workers who would 
be attracted to the spring harvest. Local and State 
farm placement staff made an on-the-spot survey of 
all available family housing in the area. It was found 
that some family-type housing was available in a few 
places in the county, but that the area surrounding the 
Kansas Settlement area—which is the new lettuce 
growing center—was in dire need of additional family 
housing to attract and hold domestic family workers. 

This was a matter of grave concern to both the 
regional office and the State agency. The association 
and growers were informed of the findings. It was 
agreed mutually that 40 additional family units would 
be provided prior to the harvest to house the expected 
domestic workers. This would be in addition to 
several hundred units already provided by growers 
for foremen, row bosses, truckdrivers, and other 
agricultural year-round workers, and to housing 
already occupied by seasonal workers. 

Growers formed several groups to provide this 
additional housing in their areas of operation. One 
group constructed eight new family units. Another 
group bought and leased house trailers and construc- 
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te sanitary facilities. The remaining growers, in 
cooperation with Agricultural Commodities, Inc., 
le.sed 18 unoccupied houses at Johnson (Dragoon), 
Ariz., from a mining company. Arrangements were 
alo made to lease additional housing at this location 
should inmigration of seasonal domestic workers 
make this necessary. Growers agreed to furnish 
trinsportation from this site to the fields and return. 

\ction taken thus far to secure an adequate supply 
of family-type housing for all who need and wish it 
has not been 100 percent successful, but all concerned 
agree that it is a step in the right direction. All 
domestic workers who came into the area during the 
spring and the fall harvest were offered employment 
and housing. Workers requiring family-type dwell- 
ings were housed in trailers or other family units. 


Crews of single male workers were accommodated in 
facilities designed for single workers. 

Due to the groundwork laid by the growers with 
regard to the mining camp, an inmigrant domestic 
contract harvest crew was able to lease a dormitory 
and other buildings for their housing and commissary 
needs during the harvests. The availability of hous- 
ing—and especially family-type units—was respon- 
sible for the gainful employment of domestic workers 
who were attracted to and stayed in the area. This 
resulted in the reduction of the number of supple- 
mental foreign workers needed. Construction of new 
housing is continuing. It is expected that it will keep 
pace with the inmigration of additional domestic 
workers who may be attracted as the area becomes 
better known. 


State Migrant Labor Committees 


By FRANK A. POTTER 


Executive Director 


President’s Committee on Migratory Labor 


Housing and living conditions.—State-inspected 
family units on farms and in central camps, main- 
tained at or above required levels of State housing 
regulations. Most camps have commissaries; retail 
prices required to be posted conspicuously. Day- 
care centers for children in reach; slight charge. 
Health services available, including well-baby clinics. 


Education.—Schools for children during regular 
sessions; evening schools for adults (optional), in- 
cluding English. Summer schools for children; 
transportation furnished to and from camp. 


Religious services available, all denominations; trans- 
portation furnished. 


Recreational centers in camps offer planned pro- 
grams, including movies, games, dances. 


Local communities.—Cordial relationships exist be- 
tween community people and migratory families. 
Some towns have a “House of Friendship” and some 
an annual ‘‘Fiesta.”’ 


Workers transported to and from fields; protected 
by enforcement of State vehicle safety regulations. 


Income protection.—Workers covered by work- 
men’s compensation while on job. Law requires 
that workers be given payroll slips weekly, showing 
details of earnings, deductions including social 
security. 


hese words might be those of a local office 
interviewer, as part of a ‘‘Fact Sheet’ for an inter- 
State recruitment order. They are commonplace 
words, descriptive of considerations that go with a 
seasonal farm job. But to a migrant and his family— 
«rhaps a thousand or more miles away—they mean 
a sreat deal. They constitute a reasonable assurance 
oi comfort and well-being for him and his family at 
t!= end of a long journey. 
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Behind the fact-sheet words, there is a vista of 
unseen things—the earnest, indefatigible efforts of 
a handful of dedicated groups; years of seemingly 
futile struggle to focus public and official attention 
on the deplorable conditions under which migratory 
workers often live and work, and to get action to 
remedy them; the first glimmerings of promise as, 
here and there, an official State Migratory Labor 
Committee came into being; the still greater promise 
when President Eisenhower created (in 1954) his 
Committee on Migratory Labor; and months of 
research, of committee action, of legislative procedure 
at all levels of government. 

Back in 1954 there were 7 official State Committees 
on Migratory Labor; today there are 21.' Their 
growth has come about in different ways, but always 
because of a sharpened awareness of the plight of 
migrant workers, and a deep concern for improving 
their lot. 

Federal and State committees are constantly en- 
couraged by the many hard-working church groups 
and national, State, and community organizations. 
Indeed, from the beginning, the role of these groups 


1 These States are: 


Arizona Minnesota Pennsylvania 
Colorado New Jersey Rhode Island 
Delaware New York South Carolina 
Florida North Carolina Texas 

Idaho North Dakota Washington 
Tllinois Ohio Wisconsin 
Michigan Oregon 


Maryland (Committee recently authorized, members not 
appointed as of Dec. 31, 1958). 
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STATES WITH MIGRATORY LABOR COMMITTEES 


DECEMBER 1958 





Cj committees established in 1955 or after —14 
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has been to point the way, with a Government agency 
following through. It is impossible in this brief article 
to give credit to the many organizations and agencies 
whose programs are now in operation in the States. 
Neither is it possible to report all their activities on 
behalf of migrants, or do full credit to those of official 
State committees. ; . 

State migratory labor committees take different 
forms. Some are interagency in character, with each 
agency performing one or more services on behalf of 
migratory workers. Some committees have both 
Government and civic organization members. 

The basic philosophy of the committees is that they 
can be more effective through a coordinated and 
united approach, and that the combined strength of 
the group is more than that of the individual parts. 
The committees act administratively within the frame- 
work of the agencies represented, and also make 
recommendations for legislative action. 

Committees recognize that the problems of migrants 
are unique because of the constant shifting and re- 
grouping of these workers, who stay in no locality long 
enough to put down their roots, and through their own 
efforts cannot find ways to improve their working and 
living conditions. 

All committees have attempted to delineate the 
fields in which the migrants’ needs are greatest. 
Thinking on this has varied, with the result that needs 
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in any one problem area may have been met more 
clearly in some States than in others. Programs with 
which committees are concerned cover all aspects of 
conditions affecting migratory workers and their fam- 
ilies, such as housing, sanitation, transportation, em- 
ployment, child labor, schools, child-care centers, 
health and welfare services, wages, and workmen’s 
compensation. 


Types of Legislation 


Historically, agricultural workers have enjoyed few 
of the benefits extended to other workers by legisla- 
tion. This may have its origin in the fact that for 
many years the preponderance of farmwork was per- 
formed by members of farm families, rather than by 
hired workers. Another factor is that, as a group, 
hired farmworkers lack cohesion. Their relatively 
thin deployment over large geographic areas, com- 
parative isolation, and the seasonal nature of their 
employment all constituted an impediment to unity 
of purpose and organization. But whatever the cause, 
the farmworker’s lack of adequate protection under 
labor laws is clearly evident. 

It is to the credit of a few States that they saw early 
the need for establishing regulations governing labor 
camp housing, transportation of farmworkers, farm 
labor contractors, and child labor. 
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n 1956, the President’s Committee on Migratory 
|. bor emphasized the pressing need for improvement 
in two Major areas, viz, on-farm and labor camp 
h using of migrant workers, and transportation of 
mgrants. In the ensuing years (only one of which, 
{057, was a customary legislative year for some 30 
Stites), the total number of States having farm labor 
housing codes reached 24. A substantial number of 
other States are expected to introduce similar 
lecislation in 1959. 

in terms of enacted legislation, transportation did 
not fare so well, although here, too, there is evidence 
of much action, quite a bit of which will reach State 
legislatures in 1959. At the close of 1958, six States 
had laws or regulations setting safety standards for 
vehicles used in transporting farm workers. 

Other legislative areas in which several State com- 
mittees are interested actively, and in which some 
half-dozen States have already initiated formal action 
in one or more areas are listed here: 

Provision of summer schools for migrant children 

Provision of child day-care centers 

\uthority to transfer funds from one school district 

to another for the education of migrant children 

Registration of crew leaders 

Registration of crew vehicles 

Provision of wage information to workers 

Regulations for operation of labor camps and camp 

commissaries 

Provision of medical and hospital care for indigent 

migrants 

Revision of residence laws 

Provision for State tax exemption on farm labor 

housing 


In increasing numbers, State committees are 
recognizing these provisions as being essential to the 
health and well-being of migratory farmworkers, and 
to the social and economic interests of the many local 
communities. As a result, committees are showing a 
stronger inclination to treat the proposals with some 
degree of priority. However, committees are limited 
in what they can cope with effectively at any one time; 
with a few exceptions, they limit themselves to the 
development of one or two major issues in a single 
vear. 


What the Future Holds 


\mong the long-range objectives, some of which 
are being studied at present by subcommittees and 
member-departments of the parent State committees, 
are proposals for covering all farm workers, including 
nigrants, under State workmen’s compensation and 
inemployment insurance laws. In both areas, a 
great deal of study and preparatory work is necessary 
nd some headway is being made in various parts of 
he country. 

‘lany benefits that might be extended to farm- 
workers, including migratory workers, are achievable 
on'y through legislative means. ‘That process, seldom 
no‘ed for the speed with which it works (perhaps 
richtfully so), encounters a peculiar roadblock when 
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Teen-age children of migratory workers “insulating” the walls 
of a building which they will use as a recreation center. 


it comes to certain farm labor problems. It is the 
matter. of responsibility, or degree of responsibility, 
of Federal and State Governments in certain problems 
endemic to interstate migration. 

In its fuller interpretation, ‘responsibility’ may be 
construed in terms of money. This is inescapable, 
since solution of these particular problems would un- 
questionably require new or increased financing. ‘The 
big question is ‘Whose money?”—Federal, State, or 
both? 

In all discussions relating to such things as removal 
of residence requirements, and the possible upsurge in 
State welfare costs, or the provision of additional 
school funds to defray migrant costs, the matter of 
responsibility is always there. Indeed, some of the 
Nation’s best authorities have expressed divergent 
viewpoints on this vexing problem. However, a final 
solution may be in the making. 

Recently, as a result of discussions at the 1958 con- 
ference of the Joint Federal-State Action Committee, 
representatives of that organization and the Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Migratory Labor began a series 
of discussions to help define or clarify fields of re- 
sponsibility, as they relate to various problem areas. 
The findings of the group will be considered at the 
next meeting of the Joint Federal-State Action Com- 
mittee. While it would be unreasonable to expect all 
the answers to come from these discussions, they should 
be of tremendous help in establishing more unified 
thinking on problems which, heretofore, have proved 
controversial. 

Fortunately, all migrant program activities are not 
dependent upon legislative procedures. Many serv- 
ices are of an administrative nature. Many activities 
are the result of cooperative actions between,groups of 
States. Some actions are made possible through 
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foundation grants. 
the highlights of State activities in various fields. In 
practically all of them, State committees or member- 
departments of State committees have lent their sup- 
port or guidance; in some cases they initiated the 
programs. Again, it should be remembered that 
space does not permit a full résumé of all State activi- 


ties performed for migrants, or of the hundreds of 


creditable programs conducted by community groups. 


Other Activities 


Some of the nonlegislative activities engaged in by 
State migrant labor committees are listed below. The 
list is not complete, but it gives a cross section of the 
type of programs committees have sponsored or 
initiated. 

e Field trips to farms and migratory labor camps to 
inspect conditions. 

e Governor’s ‘Camp Award Program” to camp op- 
erators and crew leaders for satisfactory operation 
of facilities over and above those required by regu- 
lation. 

Intensive surveys of farm labor housing. 

Encouragement for local migrant committees in 

program activities. 

e Summer schools for migrant children, and teachers’ 
workshops for the development of materials and 
better methods of instruction for migrant children. 

e Individually carried school record transfer cards. 

e Day-care centers. 

e Encouragement for greater use of Public Health 
facilities and services. 

e Extension of medical services to indigent migrants. 

e Use and expansion of medical record cards between 
States. 


e Surveys to pinpoint problem areas in interstate 


transportation, employment, living conditions, etc. 
e Expansion of the annual worker plan. 
While there is today more recognizable interest 
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I should like to touch on some of 


Direct teaching ot the English 
vocabulary to a group of children 
of Spanish-speaking migratory 
workers. 


in improving the conditions of migratory workers and 
their families, it is also true that much still remains 
to be done at all levels of government. The chances 
of this being accomplished are far better today than 
ever before. There is an emerging unity of purpose 
and action by all agencies, private and govern- 
mental, and the utterest is strong. 

Progress jn any activity which betters conditions 
for migrant workers can favorably and significantly 
affect the operation of the Farm Placement Service 
of all State employment security agencies. Improved 
facilities, services, and community relations vitally 
affect stability of employment and are positive con- 
siderations, whenever and wherever they occur. 
They are part of any worthwhile seasonal farm job, 
and should merit full description on any interstate 
recruitment order. It took a lot of work to make 
that possible. 


President's Committee and State Committees 


Little has been said of the relationship of the 
President's Committee on Migratory Labor with 
State committees—and for a good reason. The 
State committees are completely autonomous, re- 
sponsible only to their respective Governors. There 
is, however, a very live and direct relationship. 
The five member departments of the President’s 
Committee—Labor; Agriculture; Interior; Health, 
Education, and Welfare; and the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency, have, in varying degrees, services 
or facilities of benefit to migrants. A primary job of 
the President’s Committee is to arrange for the fullest 
use and coordination of these services at the “‘con- 
sumer” level. This is accomplished administratively 
through the Federal departments, their counterpart 
agencies at the State level, and then to county and 
community subdivisions. Since the counterpart State 
agencies are, in almost all cases, fully represented 
on State committees, effective coordination is 
provided. 
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This woman of Mexican descent now supervises one of the 
youth crews. 


" HERE can 1 get a summer job?” This cry is 

heard from a multitude of high school students 
each spring. The North Dakota State Employment 
Service has answered this SOS in the Red River 
Valley by expanding its youth program in the 
thinning and hoeing of sugar beets. In previous 
vears, the services of migratory workers had been used 
in this operation. 

In the 1958 season, 750 youth registered for sugar 
beet work at the initial contact in April; of these, 
approximately 250 obtained other employment or 
dropped out before actual work began. Of those 
remaining 471 youth were placed in the Valley beet 
area (approximately 200 miles long and about 30 
miles wide, including the counties of Pembina, Walsh, 
Grand Forks, Traill, and Gass). Many of the groups 
worked on more than one farm. In spite of rains and 
muddy fields throughout their working season, these 
youth put in 18,730 hours of work. ‘Their ages ranged 
from 14 to 18; 76 percent were boys and 24 percent 
were girls, 

he youth sugar beet program gives both boys and 
girls a chance to make money for clothing, leisure- 
time activities, and for future education. It gives 
them a sense of satisfaction to know that they are 
he|ping to provide for their own future. It also pro- 
viles job training for young people since many high 
sc'\00l youth have never had a job. 
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Red River Valley 
Youth in the 
Sugar Beet Fields 


By GEORGE KUSTER 
Supervisor, Farm Youth Program 
Vorth Dakota State Employment Service 


Our greatest problem has been to convince the 
farmer that youth are capable and willing to take 
over some of their labor problems. The first thought 
that comes into a grower’s mind is, ‘‘What! High 
school kids! They won’t work.” It is our responsi- 
bility to educate growers to realize the potential we 
have in school youth. 

We started with an advertising program through 
the media of newspapers, TV and radio, PTA meet- 
ings, and churches. In fact, we talked to anyone 
who would listen. The newspapers were very 
cooperative in printing articles and editorials about 
the youth beet program. 

In the smaller towns, we contacted the mayors for 
a ‘‘quote” to be used in the newspapers. We found 
that in every instance, the mayors were strongly in 
favor of our youth movement. “‘It is true,” said one 
mayor, “‘that migrant workers spend quite a bit of 
their earnings in this area and we appreciate it, but 
our youth are here the year round and the money they 
earn helps, not only them, but every member of the 
community.’ The newspapers continued to follow 
our youth program all summer and kept the commu- 
nities posted on its progress. TV and radio told about 
our recruiting program, not only on our instigation 
but also on their own initiative. 

Our district office managers at Grand Forks, Fargo, 
and Grafton talked at PTA meetings throughout the 
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area, at both public and parochial schools. In some 
towns where the reaction to our youth program was 
poor, we went to the churches for recruiting pos- 
sibilities and found that this was quite successful, and 
also helped create interest in the entire community. 

We obtained cooperation from the American 
Crystal Sugar Co. officials and fieldmen in getting a 
list of growers who raise beets and recommendation 
as to which growers might be interested in youth labor. 
In some cases, the fieldmen accompanied us on visits 
to growers. We also attended every sugar beet 
growers’ meeting we could in order to get better 
acquainted with the growers. 


Whole Valley to Benefit 


We sold our youth program to growers on the basis 
of benefit to the farmer, the youth, the community, 
and the whole Red River Valley. We had to over- 
come prejudices against youth, especially town and 
city youth, held by many farmers caused partially by 
the great amount of publicity given to “juvenile 
delinquents” in newspapers and books and on the 
radio. We demonstrated that we could help prevent 
those very events by keeping boys and girls busy doing 


useful work rather than allowing them to “‘blow off 


steam”’ in a mischievous manner. We explained that 
through school athletic programs, these youth are 
physically in very good condition. We asked farmers 
where they would be today if they had not been given 
a chance when young. 

In ‘selling’? our youth program, we mentioned its 
basic economy, i.e., no Texas recruiting necessary; 
no housing necessary; no credit needed in grocery 
stores; no worries as to education, medical aid, wel- 
fare, and social problems which must be encountered 
when migrant families are brought in. We also 
promised to make youth and their supervisors avail- 
able when they were needed and that we would aid 
in providing clear-cut understanding between growers 
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Red River Valley youth are instructed on 
the proper method of thinning sugar 
beets. 


and our groups. We had the backing of the sugar 
company fieldmen and this carried much weight with 
growers. In all, we gained the confidence of a large 
number of growers. 

Our next project was the actual recruiting. We 
visited each schoo} in the area, making contact with 
school officials, explaining our program, and gaining 
their confidence and cooperation. We left posters 
and scheduled a meeting with interested students 14 
years of age and older. We used charts, pictures, and 
blackboards during our discussion. We also discussed 
the very limited job opportunities for youth in our 
area. We demonstrated a beet hoe and also showed 
what modern thinners did in advance of the hoers. 
We invited questions and tried to outline the complete 
program, covering responsibilities and monetary 
returns. We took applications of all interested 
students and told them we would contact each parent 
a week later to explain the program and to obtain 
parental approval. 


Choose Supervisors With Care 


Perhaps one of our toughest assignments was in the 
selection of supervisors. Without doubt, the super- 
visor is the major factor in determining the success or 
failure of each group. A supervisor may come from 
any walk of life—a housewife, a retired farmer or 
policeman, a student or teacher on vacation, or, in 
some cases, a person of Texas-Mexican descent living 
in our community who normally does sugar beet 
hoeing and thinning. 

Supervisors were worried chiefly about the uncer- 
tainty of their earnings. When it rained, there was no 
work and consequently no pay. Most supervisors 
are paid by the acre (about $2 per acre crop worked 
by the total group) so it is to their advantage to 
manage a large group. However, several were paid 
an hourly rate. 

Supervisors must possess leadership ability, a good 
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High school youth take a serious attitude 
toward their responsibilities in the sugar 


beet fields. 


personality, and a high sense of responsibility. We 
trained them in daily recordkeeping and in actual 
field operation with the assistance from farmers and 
fieldmen. 

When school vacation started, we scheduled meet- 
ings with all our applicants and supervisors, dividing 
them into groups based on accessibility to transporta- 
tion. We took each supervisor out to his assigned 
farmer to come to a clear-cut understanding of the 
work to be done and wages to be paid. We also 
arrived at an approximate starting date for each 
group. 


New Problems Arise 


\Vhen groups were in the field, we thought our 
troubles were over. However, they were just begin- 
ning. We had to make daily contact with most crews. 
Often, difficulties occurred which were quite humor- 
ous; others were quite serious. For example, two 
groups worked near small streams. On hot days, 
the boys would sneak away to go swimming. One 
farmer wanted company and would call almost every 
evening saying he wanted to see me—that things 
were not going right. 

Migrant workers also would start rumors of the 
terrifically high pay they were getting to create dis- 
satisfaction among our youth. It was our duty to 
keep peace and iron out each difficulty as it came up. 
We found enough to keep us busy 14 to 16 hours a 
day, 7 days a week. 

in addition to the sugar beet program, our youth 
groups were employed in wild oat picking, potato 
rovuing and hoeing, soybean hoeing, turkey vaccinat- 
inv, and miscellaneous activities. 

1 general, farmers have expressed satisfaction with 
th’ work done by our school youth. Because of the 
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interest shown on initial contacts, we believe that we 
can enlarge the scope of our operations to include a 
much larger number of youth in the future. Arrange- 
ments were already being made in December 1958 for 
meetings with sugar company officials and growers 
for the 1959 season. 


Future Holds Promise 


In the past, sugar beet growers were largely depend- 
ent on migrant farmworkers or Mexican nationals 
to get the job done. With the progress shown so far, 
we feel it will soon be possible—with the aid of 
modern machinery, such as thinners and weeders 
for local youth to take care of al// sugar beet crops 
in the Red River Valley. 

In the final analysis, we find that in order to have a 
successful youth program in the Red River Valley, the 
following factors must play an important part in our 
recruitment for the 1959 season: 

1. Start recruitment of youth earlier and use slides, 
pictures, and increase use of newspaper, radio, and 
TV advertising to build up community and youth 
interest and that of the growers. 

2. Secure sufficient acreage in advance by obtaining 
better cooperation of sugar company officials and field- 
men in making acreage arrangements with growers. 
Our goal should be 6 to 8 acres of beets per applicant. 

3. Enlarge the scope of our operations to include 
other types of work for youth crews which would keep 
them busy the rest of their vacation. 

4. Work toward the possibility of hourly rates for 
youthful beet workers; this would be an additional 
incentive for them to join our program. Hourly rates 
for supervisors would also help considerably. In the 
past, both youth and supervisors have usually been 
paid by the acre. 
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leds a Way 


By LEONARD McCARTHY 


{rea Farm Placement Specialist, Farm Placement Division 


Ohio Bureau of Unemployment Compensation 


HE locale of this story is Ottawa County in north- 
western Ohio, which boasts some unusual char- 
acteristics —particularly in agriculture. The western 
part of the county produces sugar beets, pickles, and 
tomatoes for processing. In the eastern part of the 
county, the Marblehead Peninsula and Catawba Is- 
land are fruit-growing areas which produce apples, 
apricots, cherries, peaches, and plums. A few miles 
off shore in Lake Erie are the Bass Islands on which 
grow the grapes from which fine Ohio wines are made. 
For years, the fruit growers have supplied their labor 
needs by using the itinerant fruit hands who come into 
the area at harvesttime. These are mostly single 
men—floaters who are here today and gone tomorrow. 
To secure enough of these workers and keep them on 
the job is a big problem under the best conditions. 
The situation is worse when there is no organized re- 
cruitment and each grower is more or less on his own. 
For some time, the Farm Placement Division ‘of the 
Bureau of Unemployment Compensation has been 
aware of this situation and has been considering ways 
and means of dealing with it. One constructive move 
was made early in 1958 with the appointment of a 
full-time farm placement representative for the Port 
Clinton office. The next step was to place a seasonal 
farm labor office in the area. A. W. Kalb, president 
of the Danbury Island Gypsum Fruit Growers’ As- 
sociation, told the farm placement representative that 
the growers of the area wanted such an office. 


We Find the Right Spot 


A survey was made of existing facilities to determine 
the most advantageous locations. All east- or west- 
bound traffic must pass over the Sandusky Bay Bridge. 


For this reason, a site was chosen near the north end of 


the bridge at the junction of U.S. Route 2 and a 
county road leading to the fruit-growing areas on the 
Marblehead Peninsula and Catawba Island. The 
prospective site was on property owned by the State 
Highway Department. It was also precisely at the 
center of the worst traffic bottleneck in the area. 

The manager of the Sandusky office secured authori- 
zation from the State central office to establish a sea- 
sonal farm labor office in his area. Getting permission 
from the State Highway Department was a matter to 
be handled on the area level, so the division engineer 
was contacted by the chief of farm placement and the 
area farm placement specialist. The request was 
granted, but with one stipulation. A large sign show- 
ing a map of the Marblehead Peninsula was on the site. 
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If a trailer was to be placed there, it would have to be 
north of the sign so that the view would be unob- 
structed, and far enough away from the highway so 
that cars and trucks stopping at the office would not 
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PROJECT: Location of a trailer office at the 
north end of bay bridge on 
Route 2, Ottawa County. 

S!TE: State Highway Department ground. 

PROBLEM: To prepare site for operation b 


filling and leveling ground, 
staffing, and publicity. 


57 tons of 700# stone for founda- 
tion fill and drive furnished by 
Chemstone Corp., Marblehead, 
Ohio, free of charge. 


MATERIAL USED: 


HAULING AND Done by Danbury Township trus- 
LEVELING: tees. Hauling, grading, and 
leveling done free of charge. 


TRAFFIC CONTROL: Special patrols during periods of 
congestion by State Highway 


Patrol. 

ST AFF: Manned by former police chief, 
Port Clinton, Ohio, and present 
custodian of employment office, 
Port Clinton, Ohio. 

OPENED: August 16, 1958. 

CLOSED: September 15, 1958. 

PUBLICITY: Five newspapers of the area: 


Port Clinton Herald. 
Port Clinton Daily News. 
Sandusky Register. 

Oak Harbor Exponent. 
Peninsular News. 


County agent’s office mailed 200 
letters. 


Ohio Farm Labor Bulletin. 
Central States Farm Labor Bulletin. 


Personal and telephone contacts 
with growers and fieldmen. 


hinder traffic. This would put the trailer in a marsh. 
The Highway Department had no funds for filling in 
the required area. 

The job was now turned over to the farm placement 
representative. First, he contacted the Danbury 
Township trustees. They stated that they would be 
glad to haul the stone and level the surface, but they 
could not furnish the stone to fill in the area on which 
the trailer was to be located. In the past, the Chem- 
stone Corp. at Marblehead had donated stone to other 
projects as a public service; perhaps they would do so 
again. When contacted, the Chemstone officials 
agreed that this would be a worthy project and they 
had surplus stone suitable for the purpose. 

A trailer was rented and placed on the newly- 
filled-in location. It was some distance from a 
telephone line and installation of a permanent line 
would cost a considerable sum. The _ telephone 
company obligingly strung a temporary line from 
tree to tree. The office was now ready for occupancy. 

Staffing was no problem. The custodian of the 
Port Clinton office was formerly the local chief of 
police who knew most of the people in the area. 

The new project was given excellent publicity. 
Five newspapers of the area ran articles on the office 
and its function. The county agent’s office sent 200 
notices to fruit growers. Notices also appeared in 
the Ohio Farm Labor Bulletin and the Central 
States Farm Labor Bulletin. The local farm place- 
ment representative personally contacted all fruit- 
packing and food-processing companies and _ their 
fieldmen to announce the opening of the office. 

A final bit of cooperation was added to complete 
the project when the State Highway Patrol offered 
to give special service to the area during periods of 
congested traffic. 

The office was opened on August 16 and operated 
until September 15. 


Little Cul Sielion— 


aleway for | nen 


igran Es 


By J. G. SAWYER 
Farm Placement Supervisor 
Virginia State Employment Service 


‘TIME, experience, and a naturally advantageous 

location have combined to convert the Virginia 
Stite Employment Service’s information station at 
Li tle Creek from a limited-objective check point into 
a facility of vital service to thousands of eastern 
m gratory farmworkers, and to a substantial number 
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of growers in the Atlantic Coast States from Virginia 
to New England. 

The Atlantic migratory farmworker movement 
predated, by a number of years, any organized effort 
to give it purpose and direction. The loosely organ- 
ized crews and family groups wandered aimlessly 
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along the eastern seaboard, seeking employment in 
hit-or-miss fashion. During the depression of the 
1930’s, the ranks swelled to alarming proportions, at 
times constituting a menace to the health of the 
communities in which they were sometimes stranded, 
penniless and hungry. Only limited order from this 
chaos was managed by the Employment Service prior 
to World War II manpower shortages. 

Prior to World War II, the Employment Service 
stationed representatives in the area for brief periods 
during spring and summer months to conduct recruit- 
ment for growers of Virginia’s Eastern Shore counties. 
Then, during the war, when agricultural placement 
was a responsibility of the Federal and State Depart- 
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ments of Agriculture, a temporary office was installed 
to give direction and assistance to what was left of t! 
migratory ‘‘stream.” 

This temporary office might have done a “la: 
office business” if certain conditions had remain¢ 
constant. However, almost everything changed. A\- 
though the demand for workers grew sharply as this 
Nation embarked on a “‘feed the world” program, t! 
forces of attrition dried up the supply of workers 
war jobs near home, and shortages of motor vehicles, 
tires, and gasoline. But it must be said that these 
prewar and wartime operations provided a spring- 
board for building the VSES facility that followed 
in 1947. 

Established permanently near Norfolk in 1947, the 
Little Creek station is one of the Nation’s oldest in 
point of service. The location is at the southern 
terminus of the ferry crossing the mouth of the 
Chesapeake Bay, a traffic link for motor travel north 
to the Eastern Shore of Virginia, Maryland, and 
Delaware. U.S. Routes 13 and 17 virtually merge 
at this point, and these are the routes used by most 
southern migrants in their spring-summer northward 
movement. 

Adjusting conditions within the agricultural econ- 
omy, and just plain experience, have dictated a sharp 
change in objectives and in operational techniques 
at Little Creek. No longer does the station serve 
primarily as a point of interception, or just as a focal 
point of recruitment. Current operations give the 
information station a vastly more complex and 
beneficial role, although some ‘‘free-wheeling”’ groups 
are still intercepted and recruited there almost daily 
during active periods. 


> 


Real Need for Statistics 


The onetime minor function of statistics gathering 
has grown into a major phase, and the role of supply- 
ing direction plus related assistance to migrating 
groups has become of paramount importance. Crews 
now stop to pick up messages from _ prospective 
employers about crop maturity dates, to collect 
scattered fellow members, to obtain funds for continu- 
ation of their journey, to gather information on 
housing and wages awaiting them, to make arrange- 
ments which assure continuity of employment beyond 
first assignments, etc. 

A majority of the crews which now arrive at the 
Little Creek station already have been recruited for at 
least their initial assignment. This commitment 
normally has been consummated in the Florida joint 
recruitment, or by direct arrangement between 
grower and leader. 

Today, as these caravans of workers approach the 
‘“Gateway to the North” at Little Creek, there is at 
least one employment interviewer and a clerk-typist 
to give and receive information, to supply needed 
facts, and to arrange for employment when needed. 
This service is available around the clock from April 
to September, the dates depending upon crop maturity 
each year. 
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The first information station at Little Creek 
snuggled close to the main ticket- 
issuing gate near the ferry slips. 


The Little Creek facility makes maximum use of the 
information in the VSES annual roster of crew lead- 
ers, grower lists, and related documents from other 
States. We are often able to give crew leaders com- 
plete directions on how to reach prospective growers 
through direct contact with ES officials or employers 
in a northern State. 

Many crews moving up from the South have as one 
of their destinations the information station at the foot 
of the bay. They know if they reach the station they 
will be assisted in numerous ways. ‘They know that 
the station not only assists workers scheduled for the 
two tremendous truck-crop counties on the Eastern 
Shore of Virginia, but that it will aid them in reaching 
employment in any State to the North. 

Operating personnel of the station are quick to point 
out that, with all the accumulated experience and 
organization, there still are many problems inherent 
in giving guidance and direction to this human 
“stream.” It is their lot to help meet the daily prob- 
lems growing out of sudden illnesses, separation of 
crew segments, exhaustion of travel funds, breakdown 
in motorized equipment, and the like. Naturally, 
there are daily incidents, all human and many amusing 


Beyond the Call of Duty 


Che late J. Marvin Powell, former Farm Placement 
Supervisor for the VSES, several years ago was called 
upon to ‘‘render whatever assistance he could’’ at the 
birth of twins to a member of one crew, and to rush 
the trio to a local hospital. Last year another inter- 
viewer at the station was called upon to help with a 
formula for a bottle-fed, month-old baby. 

Then, there occasionally is the dead-beat, amusing 
but wasteful of time and effort. Last year a group of 
30 persons arrived in a truck and several cars. They 
stated their financial embarrassment, and asked that 
their prospective employer be contacted. When 
reached, the grower explained that 2 weeks earlier he 
had sent $75 to finance the journey, and would not 
“advance another cent.”? The crew leader, he further 
explained, still owed him an advance for the previous 
year. When the grower’s reply was relayed to the 
crew leader, he promptly paid the ferry fare. 

“ven more infrequently we encounter the “country 
ciib” type. At the outset of the 1958 season, an air- 
conditioned Cadillac rolled up with a group of five 
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Since 


who had insufficient funds to pay the ferry fare. 
they had no firm employment commitment, crew 
members informed the VSES interviewer they would 
leave the car and return when a harvesting job had 
been arranged. This occurred in April. When the 


station closed that fall, the car was still there. Inci- 
dentally, an interstate police investigation showed the 
expensive car actually was the property of the crew 
leader! 

Looking to the future, long-range planning for a new 
information station may be necessary. Removal of 
the present station to a location near the entrance of a 
projected Chesapeake Bay bridge-tunnel is in pros- 
pect—if and when this oversea highway is built. Any 
new station should be a permanent structure, with ade- 
quate sanitary facilities, surrounded by ample parking 
space. Further, any new facility also must be so 
situated as to be immediately available to traffic mov- 
ing over the present and proposed north-south routes. 

Whether situated at Little Creek, or at a nearby 
location, the prospect for still greater service to the 
eastern migratory farmworker movement is as certain 
as anything in the seasonal agricultural labor market 
can be. The consensus of interested growers, of crew 
leaders, and of employment security officials is that 
such a facility will have opportunity to accomplish 
even more constructive results, for the movement and 
the farm economy, in the years ahead. 





AT Press ‘TIME 
(Continued from page 2) 


In order that the employment created will benefit 
those most in need, the bulk of those engaged on ap- 
proved projects must be persons who would otherwise 
be without jobs and normally seeking work at this 
time of the year. The National Employment Service 
will work in close cooperation with municipal au- 
thorities in referring unemployed workers to jobs. 
Provincial governments have been asked to ensure 
that going wage rates will apply on all municipal 
winter works projects. 

Late in December, 525 projects had been accepted 
for Federal contribution. These projects will provide 
total on-site employment of 590,000 man-days. The 
total direct payroll cost is estimated at $8 million of 
which the Federal Government’s contribution will be 
$3.9 million. 
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An Intra-Area Project 


for Farm Placement Evaluation 


By H. L. RICHARDSON 
Farm Placement Representative 
California Department of Employment 


HREE basic tools in administering a successful 

farm placement service are instruction, training, 
and evaluation. Through instruction and training, 
managers and supervisors inform the farm placement 
staff of the methods and procedures to be used in con- 
ducting the program. Evaluation is the process by 
which supervisors measure the effectiveness of the in- 
struction and training in providing to employers, 
workers, and the public the service they require. To 
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be effective, these three tools must be used continu- 
ously at all levels of operation. 

The California Farm Placement Service provides 
instruction through the departmental manuals, farm 
placement bulletins, and other communications issued 
by supervisors at all levels. Training is conducted 
through both formal and informal programs, using 
prescribed courses, staff meetings, and on-the-job 
discussions to explain and interpret the objectives and 
procedures of the program. 

Evaluation then becomes a necessity to determine 
whether the instructions and training are providing 
the desired end product of a successful farm placement 
program in California. Direct line supervisory evalu- 
ation is supplemented by three methods. 

First, field offices are evaluated jointly by farm 
placement specialists from the regional and the State 
offices. 

Second, regular evaluations are conducted of all 
offices by the Management Inspection Section of the 
California Department of Employment. 

Third, each farm placement supervisor has the re- 
sponsibility of evaluating the farm placement program 
in his area. ‘This supervisory review becomes a very 
important part of the overall evaluation program in 
that it is occurring simultaneously in all areas on a 
continuous basis. 


Considerable Latitude 


So far, the evaluations conducted by the individual 
farm placement supervisors have not been standard- 
ized by regulation. Rather, considerable latitude in 
procedure has been encouraged in an effort to develop 
new and original evaluation techniques. 

The following is a discussion of one evaluation pro- 
gram as developed by the farm placement supervisor 
tor the Central coast area. This supervisory area is 
composed of 5 agricultural counties served by 5 local 
farm placement representatives, with 2 separate farm 
labor offices, 8 local offices with identifiable farm 
placement activities, and 6 seasonal offices. 

In establishing the evaluation program, the first re- 
quirement was to determine “‘what”’ was to be evalu- 
ated and ‘‘who” was to conduct the evaluations. 
After consideration of the overall program, it was 
decided that evaluations should cover the following 
major subjects: (1) Registration of Farm Workers, 
(2) Employer Orders, (3) Employer Records, (4) For- 
eign Labor Program, (5) Farm Management Program, 
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ard (6) Agricultural Activities. Evaluations were to 
be based on a random sampling of a specified number 
of documents covering each of the six subjects. 

Che farm placement supervisor was to be responsible 
for conducting all except the Agricultural Activities 
evaluation, which was to be prepared by the local farm 
placement representatives. The Agricultural Activi- 
ties evaluation was to be made for each office in the 
representative’s area and cover placement activities, 
field contact program, travel, adequacy of staff assign- 


ments, proficiency of staff, and recommendations for 
improvements. 
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The next step was “‘how”’ to conduct the evaluations. 
It was decided that these evaluations should be stand- 
ardized through the use of forms covering each subject 
in the program and listing the various items to be 
evaluated. Samples of some of the forms used are 
shown on this and the preceding page. 

Next, we had to prepare the instructions covering 
the use of these forms. In reviewing the regulations 
on which to base the different evaluations, we found a 
large number of instructions covering the farm place- 
ment program. For example, we found instructions 
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relating to the Registration of Farm Worker Program 
in the Farm Placement Manual, Employment Service 
Manual, the Glossary, Management and Supervision 
Manual, and regular Farm Placement Bulletins. 

To make the evaluation program more effective, 
we decided that these instructions would have to be 
consolidated. Accordingly, we prepared an Evalua- 
tion Instruction Book which consolidated all regula- 
tions concerning each item on the evaluation forms. 
Copies of this book were issued to each farm placement 
representative and local office manager. 

The Evaluation Instruction Book is divided into 
eight sections: Foreword and ‘Table of Contents; 
Instructions and Controls (for maintaining the 
program by the farm placement supervisor); and a 
section on each of the six evaluation subjects. In 
addition to providing the instructions for making the 
evaluations, this book became a source of training 
material on the different subjects. As the foreword 
indicates, the instruction book is intended solely as an 
aid in evaluating the overall effectiveness of the farm 
placement program and to serve as training material 
for improving the program—not as an _ operating 
manual. Since changes occur constantly in the 
program, notations are to be entered in the appro- 
priate sections of the book, indicating the nature of 
the change and the location of the new instructions. 

The instruction book also contains complete direc- 
tions for preparing individual evaluation forms. 
Each section of the book contains a copy of the evalua- 
tion form for the subject, general instructions for the 
preparation and use of the form, and specific instruc- 
tions for each item. There is a compilation of key 
instructions covering each item. 

We next had to determine “‘where” and “when” to 
evaluate. It was decided that ‘“‘where” should be 
every office with an indentifiable farm placement 
program, and that “when” should be every 90 days 
for each activity for farm labor offices and other local 
offices. Usually there was to be only one evaluation 





a year for seasonal offices. An exception to this was 
the Agricultural Activities evaluation by the loc:] 
farm placement representative which was to | 
submitted monthly during the period of operation. 

Effective control and scheduling of evaluations w 
accomplished through the use of three forms: 

Record of Planned Farm Labor Office Evaluations.—This 
form covers a 6-month period, lists all offices to be 
evaluated, and shows the approximate dates and 
subjects for each office. The extent of advance 
planning is determined by local requirements, but a 
minimum period of 1 month in advance is to be 
outlined at all times. 

Letter of Notification to the farm placement representative.— 
This form shows the offices to be evaluated during the 
following month, the activities to be evaluated, and 
the scheduled date for each evaluation. 

Farm Labor Office Evaluation Checklist —This checklist 
provides the supervisor with a record of evaluations 
made, by office, by date, and subject of the evaluation. 

After the farm placement supervisor reviews each 
evaluation form, checklist entries are made and the 
evaluation form is filed by office in a three-ring 
binder for convenient reference. 

This Central Coast evaluation program has been in 
operation for over a year and the results have been 
highly satisfactory. It has been a valuable self-help 
project for the farm placement staff, bringing to light 
weaknesses in the details of planning and operation 
which were formerly not available by a more general 
review of procedures, files, and reports. One of the 
significant benefits to the farm placement representa- 
tive and local office manager is that the forms and 
Evaluation Instruction Book clearly identify the 
standards to be met. Where weaknesses are revealed, 
training is initiated to bring these activities up to 
standard. This, in turn, gives FPR’s and managers 
confidence that their offices would stand any test of 
evaluation and review by State and regional office 
personnel. 


Improving Estimates of Agricultural Employment 


By EDWIN M. KEHL 
Research Supervisor 
Wisconsin State Employment Service 


GRICULTURE is one of Wisconsin’s most im- 
portant industries. It ranks with manufacturing 
and recreation as a major contributor to the economy 
of the State. But the character of Wisconsin’s agri- 
culture is changing; the same influences which are 
affecting the farm in other parts of the Nation are at 
work here. 
Attractive wages in urban industrial areas are draw- 
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ing the young male farm worker away from rural 
areas. The growth of manufacturing industry in the 
smaller communities has made a larger number of 
nonagricultural jobs available within or close to the 
rural areas. The farm as an operating unit is becom- 
ing larger—the result of mechanization, improved 
techniques, and perhaps the shrinking supply of agri- 
cultural labor. Off-farm employment to bolster family 
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ir ome is being sought by more and more farm op- 
e ators and workers. 

\ll these changes contribute toward redistribution 
o! the population and a change in the job market. In 
turn, they present many problems to a local employ- 
ment office trying to provide the best possible service 
to both agricultural and nonagricultural employers. 

in early 1957, the Wisconsin State Employment 
Service realized that, in order to gear its services to 
these changing conditions, it would be necessary to 
measure the changes which had occurred. It would 
be necessary also to improve our techniques for main- 
taining accurate and timely information on the agri- 
cultural labor market we serve. 

rhe agricultural reporting program (including the 
Inseason Farm Labor Report, ES-223; the Annual 
Acricultural and Food Processing Report, ES-225; 
and the Preseason Farm Labor Market Report, 
ES-229) is the source of information used in evaluat- 
ing the ES farm placement program, in planning for 
full utilization of local labor supplies, and in recruiting 
migratory workers. The accumulation of data for 
these reports, of course, begins at the local office level. 
From the preseason estimate of labor needs, during the 
inseason reporting of actual employment, to the as- 
sembly of experience data for the annual report, the 
local office must carry the burden of factfinding. 


State Has Many Crops 


[his reporting activity is complicated by the wide 
variety of crops and related agricultural activities 
which exist in most areas in the State. Almost every 
table vegetable is represented somewhere in the State, 
along with berries, fruits, nursery and greenhouse 
products, mint, cucumbers, and seed corn. Further 
complications are imposed by the variability of crop 
vields from year to year and the changing patterns of 
mechanization which may sweep through a crop area 
in a relatively short time. 

These changes in technology make shambles of long- 
range labor needs estimates. For instance, in 1956 
some 65 percent of the snapbean acreage in Wisconsin 
was hand harvested by beanpicking crews. In 1957, 
only 40 percent of the acreage was hand picked. Cur- 
rent estimates for 1958 show that only 10 percent of 
ihe acreage was picked by hand. 

In terms of local office activity during 1957, nine 
\\VSES offices had day-haul programs for one or more 
crop activities. In 1958, only three offices operated 
such programs. This reduction was due, in large part, 
to the use of mechanical beanpicking equipment. Sim- 

ir innovations in potato, cranberry, and sweet corn 

irvests have affected the agricultural labor picture. 

The geographic distribution of these agricultural 

tivities throughout most of the reporting areas makes 
ie local office job of factfinding even harder. Re- 

orting for areas of up to nine counties with any degree 
of certainty as to representativeness and currency of 
ita is a major problem for local office farm placement 

‘presentatives. 
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We have long realized the limitations of the local 
office in providing estimates of agricultural employ- 
ment beyond those activities, areas, and employers for 
which they are able to provide continuing and effec- 
tive service. In 1957, the WSES initiated a pilot 
project under the general guidance of the national 
office to provide some of the measurements we need so 
badly and which the local office could not provide. 
The primary objective of the project was to develop an 
acceptable technique for accurately estimating agri- 
cultural employment. 


We Study Local and Intrastate Workers 


In this study, we were concerned primarily with 
the local and intrastate worker. The migratory worker 
control and reporting procedures provide a near com- 
plete coverage of interstate and offshore domestic 
worker and foreign worker participation in the State’s 
agricultural work pattern. Rather than duplicate 
the reporting activities the local offices are already 
performing for these types of workers, we felt a 
strong need to supplement this information, and to 
contribute to the current ES reporting program. 
We hoped to be able to develop techniques which 
could be adopted in the regular reporting program, 
thereby improving the accuracy and currency of 
the data. 

The study was designed to survey a sample of farm 
employers not included in regular reporting activities 
by a local office. Data were to be gathered concern- 
ing four types of agricultural labor: 

a. The Farm Operator —The owner, renter, or tenant 
responsible for the operation of the farm unit. 

b. Unpaid Family Worker —Any member of the farm 
household, 14 years old or over, living and working 
on the farm without being paid a regular wage or 
salary. 

c. Year-Round Wage or Salaried Worker.—Any hired 
hand or paid family worker who normally works or 
is expected to work more than 5 months of the year 
on the farm. 

d. Paid Seasonal Worker.—Any hired worker paid by 
the farm operator who is employed less than 5 months 
of the year on the farm (exchange help between 
farmers was excluded from this category). 

Any person, regardless of other nonagricultural 
employment being performed, was included if he 
came under one of these categories. 

The county unit was chosen as the best suited 
civil and geographic division to delineate the study. 
The availability of U.S. Bureau of the Census data, 
Crop Reporting Service publications, Agircultural 
Stabilization and Conservation office listings, and 
county agricultural agents’ facilities made the county 
unit the best choice from the standpoint of statistical 
resources. Representatives of the U.S. and Wisconsin 
Departments of Agriculture, the county agents, and 
county ASC office managers were contacted in the 
early planning stages and contributed valuable sug- 
gestions and data to assist us in the study. 
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Comparison of percentages of farms of various size at the time of the Census of Agriculture (1954) 


and the survey in Dane and Grant Counties (1957) 
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Two counties, Dane and Grant, were selected for 
the study as representing two distinct types of rural 
economy. Dane County, a relatively flat, predom- 
inantly dairying area, has a large urban influence 
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from the city of Madison, located almost in its center 
It is a highly urbanized area, with a considerable 
number of off-farm employment opportunities. Grant 
County, in a rolling, hilly area of the State’s south- 
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ith few off-farm employment op- 
tunities. Both counties have 
rge acreages of small grain, hay, 
and corn. Dane also has consider- 
ible tobacco and vegetable acreage. 
\ccording to the 1954 Agricultur- 
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Census, Dane County had 5,094 
arms and Grant County had 3,533 
arms of 3 acres or more, with agri- 


Enter below the largest number of workers employed on your farm at any one time 
durins each of the weeks shown: 


(See revarse side of form for explanation, ) 





cultural products annually valued 
at $150 or more. It was decided 
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that a 5-percent sample would be 
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sufficient for survey purposes if strat- 
ified by size, crop activity, and geo- 
graphic location. It would also 
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contacted within a reasonable length =— 


THIS SECTION OF THE REPORT IS TO BE COMPLETED ONLY IF YOU EMPLOYED DAY-LABOR OR 
SEASONAL WORKGRS DURING THE REPORT FERIOD, 


of time. ‘Thus, our sample objec- 
tive in’ Dane County was approxi- 
mately 250 farms, and in Grant 
County, approximately 175 farms. _ 

l’o assure geographic distribution 
of the sample farms, plat books of 
county were obtained and 
used to select farms for the sample. Both counties 
were divided into six areas, each having five or six 
townships. From the State Department of Agricul- 
ture Crop Reporting Service, we obtained the census 
count of the number of farms in the county by town- 
ship. By applying our 5-percent sampling factor to 
each township, we computed the number of sample 
farms for each township, and subsequently for each 
area to be included in the survey. In the plat book, 
each township is subdivided into sections, with each 
section approximately a mile square in area. These 
sections are numbered for identification purposes. 
Individual farms were selected at random by con- 
tacting the operator or owner of the land in the 
southeast corner of every third section in each 
township until a sufficient number of farms for that 
township had been visited. 

In general, the methodology employed to select the 





each 


sample farms proved satisfactory. The number of 


turndowns, or failures to cooperate during the initial 
interviews, was less than 1 percent of the total. The 
method of selecting the farms provided a sample 
which was fairly representative of the county. In 
terms of farm size, the graphs on page 34 indicate the 
comparison between the percentages of farms of 
arious size found in the 1954 Census of Agriculture 
ind the percentage of various farm sizes for the survey 
ample in each county. 

The graphs show that our sample in both counties 
iad a relatively greater proportion of larger size farms 
han the census data reported in 1954. The national 
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Listed below ere the crop activities you reported during our first visit with 
If any work wes done by gay-labor in any of these activities during the 
weeks snown, place en X in the box after the crop for thet week: 
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trend of increasing farm size may account for some of 
this variation. But some of this overrepresentation 
of larger farms is undoubtedly due to the area sampling 
procedure. 

Data collection was divided into two general phases. 
The first phase began with the initial visit to the farm 
selected for the sample. The initial contact was made 
by a personal visit with the farm operator to obtain 
his cooperation and gather basic information about 
the farm operation. Data were recorded on a 5- by 
8-inch card on the size of the farm, crop, and animal 
activities, previous year’s employment experience, an 
estimate of the types and numbers of farmworkers 
expected to be needed during 1957, and information 
on recent and expected off-farm employment activities 
of the farmer, his wife, and other family members. 

We found that the time and money we spent on these 
field visits have been valuable in planning for other 
surveys. The table in column 1 on page 36 illustrates 
the mileage, time, and cost experience for both 
counties. 

The time and mileage for Grant County was higher 
than Dane because of the distance traveled to and from 
Madison each week by the survey interviewer. This 
also necessitated overnight accommodations, not re- 
quired in Dane County, which increased the overall 
cost. 

The second phase of data collection began at the end 
of the month after the initial contact. Employment 
information was solicited from the sample by mail 
questionnaire. The schedule used (see Form on 
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Time 
Total |Mileage Per | per 
County and size | mileage per Total farm | farm 
of sample trav- | farm | expense!! expense) visit 
eled (min- 
utes) 
RE Sco 6,534 | 15.5 |$660.43 | $1.57 | 67.3 
Dane County, 
253farms..... | 2, 927 11.5 | 237.84 .94 |} 56.9 
Grant County, | | 
168 farms..... 3,607 | 21.5 | 422.59 | 2.51 | 82.8 





1 Includes mileage, meals, and hotels. 


p. 35) requested the peak employment, by week, for 
each type of worker category and the type of activity 
in which seasonal labor was engaged. Since the severe 
weather in the winter months reduces agricultural ac- 
tivity considerably, the schedules were mailed to cover 
the monthly periods between April 1 and October 31. 

Response to the monthly schedules ranged from a 
low of 52.6 percent to a high of 79.4 percent. The 
average response for all 6 months of the survey was 
about 67 percent. At the close of the survey in No- 
vember, a special questionnaire was mailed to all 
sample farms which had reported the use of seasonal 
workers during the survey. This schedule requested 
information on whether the labor used was obtained 
locally, from other areas in the State, out ofState, or from 
foreign sources. This group was also asked how many 
of their seasonal workers were high school students. 
Response to this questionnaire was 67.9 percent, or 
about the same as the average response to the monthly 
employment schedule. 

More than 97 percent of the farmers sampled who 
were utilizing seasonal workers obtained them from 
local sources. A small number, about 10 percent, 
supplemented their supply from outside the area. Al- 
most half the farmers reporting on this schedule 
utilized high school students at one time or another 
during the survey period. There were no responses 
indicating use of interstate or foreign migratory 
workers. 


Sample Data Expanded to County Total 


Data collected during the farm visits and from mail 
responses to the monthly employment schedule were 
recorded, tabulated, and summarized by type of 
labor used and by size of farm reporting for both 
counties. These data were then expanded to county 
totals using factors computed from the sample repre- 
sentation in each farm-size group. Basic data on 
crop acreages for the sample farms were expanded 
and compared with 1957 estimates of county crop 
acreages made by the respective ASC offices in each 
county. Our expanded sample data came within 2 
percent of the ASC estimate in both counties. 
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Sample employment information was expanded anc. 
compared with that from the 1954 Census of Agricul- 
ture. This comparison is shown in the followin 
table. 





WSES survey 
data, expanded 
for week begin- 
Agricultural labor ning Sept. 21, 

category 1957 


Census of Agri- 
culture data 
week beginning 
Sept. 26, 1954 





| 














Dane | Grant Dane Grant 
| County | County | County | County 
a aan ae | P lak 
Cae re 12,434 | 8,624 | 10,241 | 7,039 
Operators........... | 5,094 | 3,533] 4,749] 3,158 
Unpaid family and | 
hired workers......| 7, 340 5,091 | 5, 492 3, 881 
Seasonal hired | | 
312; 995} 564 


i cet | 850 | 





The greatest differences in the two sets of figures 
appear in the unpaid family and hired worker 
category. The differences are partially due to the 
difference in concept regarding unpaid family workers. 

Comparisons between our expanded survey infor- 
mation and estimates prepared by the local office for 
regular reporting procedures are not possible because 
the local office estimates are made for local office 
reporting areas, not by county. 


Two Basic Factors Can Be Measured 


Our analysis of the data collected during the 1957 
survey indicated that there were two basic factors 
that can be measured adequately in a sample of farms 
and which are directly related to total agricultural 
employment in a county. These factors are farm 
size and crop acreage. However, the factors closely 
related to total employment were less closely related 
to seasonal employment. Therefore, we felt that it 
was necessary to undertake additional examination 
of the agricultural economy to determine whether a 
close relationship could be found between seasonal 
farm employment and other factors. If adequate 
benchmark data could be established for the factor 
or factors, we would be able to make improved 
estimates of seasonal and total farm employment. 

These conclusions were the basis for the continuation 
of our research in the field of estimating agricultural 
employment in 1958. We believe our experience in 
1957 warrants expansion of the general technique 
into other areas of the State to test it against varying 
agricultural conditions. Our experience in the 1957 
survey has also provided us with information needed 
to improve the sampling and data collection proce- 
dures used in the survey. Refined techniques are being 
tested in the 1958 surveys. We hope eventually to 
cover the entire State with some form of improved 
procedure for estimating agricultural employment. 
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IAM ONE OF 
SCHRAM’S 
GOOD PICKERS 


Sample of the identification buttons for young 
berry pickers. 


'T'HE Anacortes day-haul program started in 1946, 

when approximately 100 youth were recruited to 
work in harvesting strawberries and_ raspberries. 
Transportation was not good, with growers furnishing 
only poorly equipped trucks for hauling pickers. Fa- 
cilities in the fields were not good, with growers failing 
to provide even such necessities as drinking water and 
adequate toilet facilities. 

By a planned program of grower education and im- 
proved recruitment methods, the local office has in- 
creased the program so that, at present, approximately 
58 percent of the total school enrollment in the age 
range suitable for referral are referred through the 
local office. 

The total number of youth placed in 1958 on an in- 
dividual selection basis was 939. Of these, 756 were 
placed in the strawberry harvest and 178 in the rasp- 
berry harvest. Five youth were placed in after-season 
weeding activity. Of the total placements, 35 percent 
were male and 65 percent were female Of the total, 
363 were placed locally in the strawberry harvest. 
he balance, or 576, were placed on a supervised day- 
haul program to immediately adjacent areas. Day- 
haul, pool-type placements of youth totaled 4,396. 

The rate of pay for strawberry pickers was 80 cents 
per 24-pound crate plus 20 cents per 24-pound crate 
onus for those completing the season. Raspberry 
pickers were paid $1.25 per 24-pound to 28-pound 
crate, with no bonus. Strawberry weeders were paid 
$1 per hour. ‘Total earnings are estimated at $37,560, 
vith individual earnings ranging from $12 to $100 per 
person. 

The usual workday for strawberry and raspberry 
vickers was from 7 a.m. to 5 p.m. Pickers riding 
uses were returned to the local area by 6 p.m. 
Strawberry picking started on May 30, 1958, and 

nded July 1, 1958. Raspberry picking started on 
June 23, 1958, and ended on July 14, 1958. After- 
season weeding started on July 15, 1958, and ended 
yn July 25, 1958. 
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Agricultural 


Youth 
Programs 


By C. D. WHITE 
Manager, Anacortes Local Office 
Washington Employment Security Department 


Growers now cooperate, under the guidance of the 
local office, in supplying only suitable buses for trans- 
portation and have provided adequate facilities and 
supervision in the fields for these workers. 

Youth transported from the local office day-haul 
pickup point were transported primarily by bus. In 
some instances, passenger cars were utilized in trans- 
porting family groups. The average distance traveled 
each day was approximately 36 miles. Maximum 
distance traveled by any of the day-haul groups was 
48 miles. 

All youth were recruited from the immediate area 
of the office, primarily from Fidalgo Island. There 
were many instances of youth from other parts of the 
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A sample of the buttons supplied young berry ‘pickers who 
earned $80 or more during the season. 
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State who came to Anacortes to live with relatives and 
friends during the picking season who were likewise 
utilized. 

Local civic groups, youth recreation groups, the 
American Red Cross, and ministerial associations have 
cooperated in not scheduling conflicting activities 
during the picking season. 


Preseason planning starts in April with a survey of 


the local area to determine acreage and potential labor 
needs. Arrangements for participation of out-of-town 
growers on a day-haul program is likewise completed. 
During May, a pamphlet is prepared for distribution 
in the local school systems. Youth are encouraged to 
choose the grower for whom they wish to work and are 
encouraged to return each year to their former em- 
ployer. 

Complete and detailed instructions are prepared for 
the drivers of buses. Just prior to the closing of school, 
the pamphlets are passed out to all school youth and 
teachers urge students to consult with their parents in 
selecting a potential employer. Students are urged to 
complete the season with the growcr they choose so 
they can collect the bonus. 

Releases are prepared for newspapers and the radio 
to inform parents of the need for pickers and to supply 
them with information on the extent, duration, and 
eeneral information on the coming harvest. 

Youth appearing at the local office with their 
completed pamphlets are interviewed and assigned 
Their name, age, address, phone number, 
and family group status are recorded on a list for 
each grower. Thus, prior to the start of the season, 
the local office is in a position to advise the grower 
as to the status of his order, the number of youth 
to work for him, 
When the required number of youth have been 


to growers. 


desiring and their age and sex. 
assigned to the grower, the list is closed and there- 
after youth desiring to work for a particular grower 
whose list is full are advised to choose another grower. 
no choice are assigned after factors 


transportation, and 


Those having 
such as 


age, 


experience are 
considered. 








Employer’s bus for transporting berry pickers is clearly marked 
to distinguish it from regular commercial vehicles. 


By encouraging the youth to choose the grower he 
desires to pick for and then to stay with him for the 
season, the local office has almost entirely eliminated 


jumping from one grower to another as long as the 


grower does his part. Growers are likewise advised 
that they must maintain schedules, keep the office 
informed daily of their needs and plans, and provide 
adequate field supervision and facilities. It is pointed 
out to growers that unless they encourage workers to 
remain with them and do everything possible to 
maintain their crew intact, the workers will gradually 
shift to other growers and replacements will be difh- 
cult to obtain, particularly if the grower has developed 
a bad reputation with the young workers. 

Following are some of the suggestions which 
growers have found practical in building up crews 
and maintaining good working relationship and 
confidence of parents: 

1. Supply each worker who signs up with a button 
showing the grower he picks for. 

2. Give a picnic at the end of the season for all 
workers finishing the season. 


One of the buses used to transport 
berry pickers to an employer’s 
field. Each year, bonus pickers 
sign their names on the side 
panels, 
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Furnish each crew with soft drinks or ice cream 
yt days. 

Provide adequate shelter and group entertain- 
such as movies or games, for rainy days. 

Mail out letters prior to the start of the season 

ickers working for them the previous year telling 
that they liked their work and want them to 

up again this year at the Employment Service 


Send Christmas cards to former pickers, perhaps 
sing a personal message or inexpensive gift. 
Provide contests and prizes. 
Grant privileges to parents to pick berries in 
after close of season for home freezers. 
Invite parents to participate in picnics and 
planning of picnics. 
Organize $40, $60, and $80 clubs and supply 
buttons to members. 
11. Mail second letters to workers announcing 
portation, bonus, and picnic arrangements. 
(he Anacortes program, designed specifically to 
the needs of the area served, has enjoyed an 





The flag of the new State of Alaska has gold 
| stars 01 a field of blue. 


q NE does not usually associate agriculture with 
\laska. Yet there is a brisk farming activity 
hich, Alaskans hope, will expand as her population 
grows. In the Matanuska Valley alone, over $4 mil- 
ion of produce is grown each year. Dairy products 
‘vegetables such as potatoes, carrots, cabbage, and 
ice are of major importance. 
Palmer (population 1,500), the entrance to the 
Matanuska Valley, is situated about 50 miles north of 
nchorage. The ‘‘Valley’’ was settled in 1935 as a 
Federal project; 200 families comprised the original 
colony. The land offered nothing until it had been 
Cicared and homes erected. ‘These houses usually 
‘acked modern conveniences and this, plus the hard 
ters, caused many of the early settlers to leave. 
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increasing measure of success each year. Weaknesses 
and trouble spots are identified and recorded during 
the season for use in preseason planning the following 
year. 

To successfully recruit youth for harvesting work, 
the Employment Service must have the confidence 
and respect of both youth and parents. To gain 
this respect, a local office staff member notifies every 
young worker personally when work is to start so 
that no one is ever missed. The young worker has 
learned that he can put full confidence in the office 
and that it is unnecessary to register directly with 
growers. 

Area growers likewise have learned that workers 
hired without benefit of an Employment Service 
interview work Almost without 
exception, growers refer all potential workers to the 
local office for processing. The Fidalgo Berry Grow- 
ers Association adopted this as a policy at the 1957 
annual meeting and all members cooperated during 
the past season. 


seldom out well. 


laska’s First 
arm Placement Oifice 


By ROBERT L. MERRILL 
Interviewer, Anchorage Local Office 
Alaska Employment Security Commission 


Recognizing the impact of the agricultural efforts 
on the area, the Alaska agency conducted a survey in 


July 1958 to determine the need for an Employment 


Service facility and how best to meet that need. 
Farmers were contacted on a random basis and the 
District Agricultural Agent, the Alaska Agricultural 
Experiment Station, and the Alaska Department of 
Agriculture were consulted. We collected data on 
the size of farms, major crop or type of farm, and the 
number of permanent and temporary employees- 
broken down into full-time but less than year-round 
workers and harvest hands. 

Periods of high employment were divided into three 
categories—planting, harvest of hay and ensilage, and 
vegetable harvesting. Due to the short growing pe- 
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riod, many crops, such as potatoes, were harvested 
before full maturity to avoid the first fall freeze. Yet 
the desire to obtain as long a growing period as pos- 
sible resulted in a last mad rush to avoid crop loss and 
created an emergency need for a large number of 
harvest hands. 


Use Whatever Is Available 


The survey indicated that the Employment Service 
could materially assist the farm labor recruitment 
process. Since Alaska had no hours budgeted for 
agricultural activities, it was obvious that ingenuity 
and resourcefulness would be necessary. 

To determine the labor supply and to develop a 
suitable farm labor applicant file, a 3-day registration 
program was instituted in August 1958. Publicity 
directed toward potential farmworkers was initiated, 
and the author set up temporary quarters in space 
furnished by a Palmer labor union. 

As the hay and ensilage crops were due to be har- 
vested shortly, a temporary farm office for 1 week was 
approved. The Palmer Chamber of Commerce was 
contacted and helped to arrange for office space and 
telephone service at no cost to the agency. Publicity 
was directed towards farmers and farmworkers. The 
State office mailed letters to all boxholders to inform 
them of the service offered. The Palmer newspaper 
published news items on our service and we utilized 
the Anchorage local office daily radio program, “‘Job 
Opportunities,” to get full radio coverage of farm 
employers and applicants. 

Armed with order forms and application cards, the 
office began operation on August 18 as scheduled. An 
untimely, heavy rainfall slowed the harvest and the 
results of our efforts were not as successful as we had 
hoped. However, we did demonstrate to employers 
that the Employment Service could help them. 

As the major harvest season was soon to begin, it 
was agreed that mid-September would be the target 
date for reopening the temporary farm office. This 
time, we would stay open for 1 week or longer as the 
need warranted. 

The space we had used during the first attempt at 
farm placement was no longer available. However, 
the Palmer Chamber of Commerce succeeded in ob- 
taining the use of the main gate office of the Palmer 
Fair Grounds, complete with phone. This was an 
ideal location; it had ample parking space and was 
familiar to everyone in the area. Publicity was re- 
peated with radio and press releases utilized to the 
fullest extent. But this plan ran into a hitch and, on 
the appointed day, it was determined that the main 
gate office would not be available for our use. We 
could, however, use a quonset hut located halfway 
down the midway. 

In spite of the confusion, selection and referral ac- 
tivity started the moment an early morning employer 
drove up to request four harvest hands. Using the 
hood of the car as a desk, the interviewer made the 
referrals from the labor pool available. 
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When the phone was connected and supplies ! iid 
out on the ‘‘desk,”’ all that remained to be done be‘vre 
the office would be in full swing was to find something 
to block up the broken leg of the only chair. An ap. 
plicant located a couple of pieces of wood, and al- 
though this left the chair rather insecure, the office 
was now Officially ‘‘open for business.”’ 

There was still much to be desired. There was no 
electricity, no heat, and nothing for the applicanis to 
sit on. However, we made the best of the situation. 
Registration was begun, questions answered, and the 
wait for the telephone orders commenced. By the 
end of the first day, all applicants had been placed and 
all orders filled. 

The first killing frost occurred that night, September 
16, causing an acceleration of activity on the farms, 
Friday, September 19, was colder, with rain and wind, 
and farm activity came to a standstill. This day was 
the only time during the entire operation that no orders 
were received. However, the results had been very 
gratifying. Since cold weather meant there could be 
no slackening of farmwork, it was decided to continue 
another week. 

By this time, a method of operation had been de- 
veloped based upon employer demand. The farmers 
would usually call in their orders early in the morning 
and, if more workers were needed later, they “made 
out” until noon before calling for additional help. 
Thus, by opening at 7 a.m., operating without a noon 
break, and closing at 3 p.m., maximum service was 
given. 

At intervals throughout the day, promotional phone 
calls were made to employers. This proved very 
satisfactory, both from the job-order standpoint and 
employer relations, as the farmers considered the calls 
a demonstration of a personal interest in their prob- 
lems. 


Surprised and Pleased 


This was the first time most employers in the area 
had had occasion to observe or to actively use the 
Employment Service. Their reactions were interest- 
ing. Almost all expressed amazement at the sim- 
plicity, ease, and positive results of the operation. 
Many times after answering the questions needed to 
complete the job order form, they would respond with, 
“Ts that all there is to it?’ After being assured that 
it was, they would become profuse in their praise and 
would express a desire to see the continuation of the 
program on a permanent basis. Previously, they had 
to depend upon migratory workers stopping at the 


farms or they had to find help on the streets or inf 


bars—an unsatisfactory procedure at best. 


By this time, we had become too cold to work with-f 
out heat, so another “phase of operation” developed. f 


The first person to arrive, either the interviewer or one 


or the regular jobseekers, would start a bonfire in the} 


midway. Benches were constructed around the fire 
from cement blocks and planks found nearby, ané 
everyone huddled around waiting for the phone to 
ring. This informality created good relations with 
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yplicants and many interesting tales were told. 
No. otime would find ““Rob” and the applicants eating 
and drinking coffee from thermos bottles. 
ies were shared with those who had none and 
int memories of this informal Employment 
e office were carried away by all concerned. 
the end of the second week, most of the potatoes 
and carrots had been harvested and the cold had 
become too much to cope with. So the service was 
discontinued for the season. To many, Alaska’s first 
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A Progress Keeport... 


temporary farm office might seem too primitive and 
too informal to justify the name. Yet it is this ability 
to make the most of any given situation and to im- 


provise to gain an end that has built Alaska. The 
results of the 2 weeks of operation, although not 
world-shaking, more than justified the time and 


personal inconvenience. Agricultural placements re- 
sulting from this pilot program were 139. But of more 
significance, we had launched an important new 
service to the people of a new State. 


Sk Security cauih the _ os 


By VICTOR CHRISTGAU 
Director, Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 
Department of Health, Education,.and Welfare 


‘INCE 1955, when farmworkers were covered by 
social security in significant numbers, slow but 
steady progress has been made in making social secu- 
rity a reality for agricultural workers. In report after 
report from social security district offices, we learn of 
the help employment security people have been to the 
farmworker. As I visit our district offices around the 
country, our people te!l me how they rely on the farm 
placement officer for information about farm labor 
and for suggestions and help in getting our social 
security messages to the farmworker. 

Some farmworkers were covered by social security 
in 1951. In 1954, coverage was extended to all farm- 
workers who were paid at least $100 in cash from any 
one employer during a year. For the first time, this 
made it possible for some migrant workers to be cov- 
ered. The employer, in most cases, was the farmer. 

In 1956, two changes were made in the law. A 
farmworker was covered by social security if he was 
paid $150 in cash from any one employer or if he 
worked for an employer for 20 or more days during 
the year and was paid on a time rather than a piece- 
rate basis. 

The 1956 amendments also placed more responsi- 
bility on the crew leader in the area of migrant or day- 
haul work. Generally, if the crew leader supplies and 
pays the farmworkers, he is considered the employer. 
However, he would not be the employer if he signed a 
written agreement with the farmer saying that he, the 
crew leader, was the farmer’s employee. After 2 
years of experience with these provisions, we now have 
some indication of their effectiveness. 

\s expected, we did run into several problems. 
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While we had relatively minor problems in covering 
regular farmworkers, difficulties arose in our work 
with migrants. Difficulties in communicating with 
the migrant worker loomed large. His lack of school- 
ing, his suspicion of any legal process, and his dislike 
of having taxes taken from his pay all combined to 
make the migrant worker an important target for our 
information program. 

Another problem was one of impressing the crew 
leader with the fact that he had an obligation to keep 
records and file adequate reports. Time and time 
again, our field people were asked by crew leaders, 
**How can I ever keep records for my workers? I’d 
need a regular bookkeeper.” It was here that some 
State Employment Services helped greatly. New 
York State even provided fairly simple recordkeeping 
books for the crew leader which he can use with little 
effort. 

We found many crew leaders who applied much 
ingenuity in solving their recordkeeping problems. 
They used everything from little notebocks bought in 
5-and-10-cent stores to complicated tax accounting 
systems which they devised themselves or bought from 
companies that made a business of setting up payroll 
records. One crew leader in California used a port- 
able calculating machine. Each time one of his 
workers checked in with a basket, the adding machine 
operator recorded the man’s number and his wages. 
He paid cash wages to the workers, with the tax de- 
ducted each time. The crew leader kept the tape, and 
when he had time put the records together and posted 
them in his record book. 

Another crew leader in Virginia showed us his 
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recordkeeping system which was simplicity itself. He 
had one page for each of his workers and just checked 
off the number of bushels each worker picked each 


day. He tallied the wages and deducted the taxes. I 
remember him because he was so very proud of this 
system which he had devised himself. He insisted 


that “any one who really wants to can keep track of 


the records.”” He added, ““These fellows who say they 
can’t keep records just don’t want to.” Later I found 
that the same crew leader had been complaining early 
in 1957, ““How can I ever keep records of my workers? 
This recordkeeping is going to drive me out of busi- 
ness.” This was just one example of a crew leader 
who did keep records when he realized it was neces- 
sary. 

Social security still has little meaning for most 
migrant workers, however, and it is difficult to get 
their cooperation. They live and travel in a small 
unit, working from day to day and from moment to 
moment. Age 65 is in the far distant future and 


survivors insurance has little meaning for many of 


the unmarried workers. The hope that social se- 
curity brings to such a farmworker is a hope for the 
future, an assurance of protection against hazards he 
does not try to understand. Nevertheless, their in- 
difference is beginning to break down. 

Two events, both of which happened within the 
same week in June 1957, illustrate how social security 
could play a part in the lives of the migrant workers 
and their families. —Ttwo truck accidents, one in 
Fayetteville, N.C., and one near Pueblo, Colo., took 
the lives of 31 migrant workers and crew leaders. 
We were eventually able to pay benefits to the fam- 
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Tom Bourland, left, placement of- 
ficer, Texas Employment Commis- 
sion, helps Clyde James, a field 
representative from the Lubbock 
social security office, explain 
social security to Charlie Lawson, 
a crew leader and social security 
beneficiary. 


ilies of 14 of these 31 persons. The surviving widows 
and children in these cases were entitled to monthly 
payments to replace partially the workers’ incomes. 

The Federal-State employment security offices have 
already given us considerable help in disseminating 
this information to crew leaders and crew members. 
Many State agencies have cooperated by placing our 
posters in strategic locations. About 7,500 migrant 
crew leaders on their way to work in northern States 
received social security information among the other 
leaflets distributed by the farm placement personnel. 
Our district office people work continuously to iden- 
tify crew leaders, to get them to register, and to 
report the wages of their workers. 

Our representatives in Florida worked with place- 
ment officials in the pooled interviews that are held 
each year when the crews are signed up. Ninety- 
eight percent of all crew leaders in Florida are known 
to the Florida State Employment Service. The 
State agency has also helped us locate the labor camps 
where we can, in turn, have meetings with farm- 
workers and their crew leaders. 

Our Florida offices also carry on an active informa- 
tion program among the farmers and crew leaders 
who employ migrant agricultural workers. 

Private organizations, such as the Migrant Ministry 
of the National Counci! of Churches ard other re- 
ligious groups, also throw their weight behind the 
effort to inform the employer and the worker about 
social security benefits and obligations. We rely on 
these organizations and the Farm Placement Service 
to get the migrant worker interested in his own welfare. 

New York State in 1957 passed a law requiring 
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crew \eaders to register and to keep payroll records. 
This law will, of course, help assure the migrant 
worker protection while in New York. 

Another point at which we can press for compliance 
with the law is when a migrant or his family applies 
for benefits. Our offices have already handled many 
clainis in which the statements of the migrant worker 
about his employer did not agree with the record we 
have established in Baltimore. In each of these cases, 
our district offices have checked to see why these dis- 
crepancies occurred. In some cases, the wages paid 
to the migrant worker, but not reported by the crew 
leader, were verified and credited to the earnings 


| upon which his benefits are based. 


Simple leaflets have been designed for the crew 
leader and the migrant worker. Posters were printed 
showing examples of some survivors of migrant 
workers who were getting benefits. A motion picture 
entitled “Something for Tomorrow,” designed spe- 
cifically for the migrant, was produced and shown to 


/ thousands of migrants in hundreds of farm labor 
} camps. 


We have just finished a cartoon book, 
“Smash-Up at Big Rock,’ which we think should 
appeal to the migrant worker. The BES has sent 
copies of these booklets to all State employment 
Additional copies are available 
from any social security district office. 

With all this activity, just where do we stand now— 
after almost 4 years of farm coverage for great numbers 
of farmworkers? Preliminary estimates for 1957 
indicate that almost 2 million farmworkers were 
reported for social security. Our best estimates are 
that 1,700 crew leaders reported 40,000 crew members. 
We are now paying benefits to at least 200 migrant 
workers or their families. We find that today very 








Gerald Schantz, right, field representative of the Lubbock, 
Tex. social security office, hands Hiram Parks, a theater 
owner, a 35-mm. Spanish-language print of the social se- 
curity movie, “Something for Tomorrow.” 


few migrant workers have not heard about social 
security. 

Our success has been much more pronounced in 
some sections of the country than in others. But 
the general picture is one of progress, because we 
have steadily overcome many of the problems with 
which we were faced. I believe we can look forward 
to more progress this year and in the years to come. 
This will come about not only because of our efforts 
in the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance, 
but because of the splendid assistance we get from 
Farm Placement representatives and others in the 
employment security system. 


Ohio Farm Placement Workshop 


By JAMES J. BYRNE 
Acting Chief, Farm Placement Division 
Ohio Bureau of Unemployment Compensation 


Bey Annual Farm Placement Workshop (the 

third will be held early in 1959) may not be in 
any sense unique. No doubt other States have carried 
out similar projects with much success. Our ex- 
perience, however, may be helpful to States 
considering the workshop idea for farm placement 


§ representatives. 


Among the States, Ohio is somewhat of an anomaly: 
highly industrialized with a tremendous amount of 
agricultural activity. Ohio is second among the 
States in value of industrial products, and eighth in 
agriculture, ranking first or second in the value of 
sone crops. With 22 million acres under cultivation 
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on 177,000 farms, her farm income in 1957 was more 
than $1 billion! 

Agriculturally, industrially, economically, and per- 
haps topographically, Ohio strikes the visitor as being 
a cross section of the United States. No one crop or 
product comes close to dominating the State’s 
agricultural economy, although livestock and livestock 
products are important. We do, however, raise sugar 
beets, tomatoes, small fruits, and other vegetables in 
quantities large enough to create their own distinctive 
needs for seasonal labor. The urgency is so great 
during the planting, growing, and harvesting seasons 
that over 10,000 out-of-State migrant workers are 
required annually. 
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Ohio’s farmworkers follow the sun from early spring 
to late fall. The diversification of agricultural prod- 
ucts creates recurring crises in the recruiting and place- 
ment of farm labor. Food processing is a big-scale 
operation in the State. 

To complicate the situation, there is the constant 
need for permanent farm help. This need is even 
more acute in good times because of the highly com- 
petitive industrial wage level in Ohio. Few farms are 
more than 20 miles from a good-sized city. With 
experienced farm help difficult to obtain, it is not 
surprising to find orchardists, stockmen, dairymen, 
and operators of general farms turning to the Ohio 
State Employment Service for aid in filling their 
employment needs. 

It is not always possible for the FPR to meet the 
farmer's employment needs from within his own 
county. He may need to reach out to other parts of 
the State and the Nation. 

In Ohio, Employment Service leaders have long 
been aware of the challenge facing the Farm Place- 
ment Division and its FPRs all over the State. They 
had long dreamed of—and planned for—that time 
when all the full-time career men of the Farm Place- 
ment Division could be brought together each year 
under one roof for an extended seminar in which 
teaching and learning would be a matter of mutual 
participation. 

The late Amos Boyer—for many years Chief of the 
Farm Placement Division in Ohio—had some definite 
ideas of what he hoped to accomplish in the first 
Farm Placement Workshop. First, he wanted to 
bring all the FPRs together for an exchange of ideas. 
He reasoned that while agricultural patterns differed 
in various parts of the State, employment needs were 
basically the same. For example, the method used to 
aid nurserymen in Lake County might, if passed on to 
others, be used with appropriate variations to meet 
the employment needs of tobacco-growing Adams and 
Brown Counties. 

Second, he wanted to tell all the FPRs about new 
developments and the newest thinking in the whole 
field of agricultural placement. He wanted to bring 
in speakers from the top echelons of agriculture, 
business, and government, and so give his FPRs and 
insight into what was going on in the world around 
them. In what better way could he broaden their 
horizon and lift their thinking to the level necessary 
for top performance? 


Dreams and Hard Work 


For every big project there must be a dreamer, but 
there must also be those who sympathize, approve, 
and give freely of their time and effort to make the 
venture a success. This was especially true of the 
Farm Placement Workshop during the more than 2 
years of planning. 

The plan was given the wholehearted backing of the 
State administrator. From the beginning, the re- 
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gional office was friendly to the project and found 
many ways to be helpful, in addition to the active 
participation of staff members. Our own Department 
of Procedures and Training was brought into the | 
ture. There were many tasks for this department to 
perform—arrangements to be made, a training min- 
ual to be created, and the agenda for each day’s work 
to be developed. In every phase of planning, this 
department worked closely with the Farm Placement 


Service of the BES. 


The Basic Ideas 


In discussing Ohio’s workshop idea, it is necessary 
to consider the 1957 version as the prototype, pri- 
marily because it gave expression to certain basic ideas 
which have not been changed. In briefest form these 
ideas were: 

1. To hold the workshop in a small community, 
centrally located and readily accessible, where there 
would be few distractions. 

2. ‘To set up a “package deal’? with the hotel man- 
agement establishing a fixed price for lodging, meals, 
and meeting rooms for the 4} days of the workshop— 
Monday morning to Friday noon, 

3. To arrange for speakers from the top ranks of 
agriculture, business, and government, and to combine 
with these lectures a varied program of training and 
panel discussions. The inevitable “‘shoptalk’’ would 
provide an informal but highly desirable adjunct to 
the planned program. 

4. Toset up a varied program to run from 8:30 a.m. 
to 9 p.m. 

The 1957 workshop was held at Magnetic Springs. 
That year, one-half of the FPRs attended the first 
week’s sessions, and the other half, the following week. 
The split program was desirable because it provided a 
workshop for areas of the State with different agri- 
cultural employment problems. 

This plan was not used in the 1958 workshop—held 
at Tiffin—primarily because the key speakers were not 
able to make two trips to attend separate workshops. 
Migrant labor discussions predominated in the 1958 
workshop. This was a subject of great interest to 
FPRs in the northern part of the State but of lesser 
interest to these in the southern part of the State where 
migrant labor is not a problem. In all probability, 
Ohio will go back to the split workshop idea in 1959. 

Much of the success of Ohio’s workshops can be 
attributed to the quality of the speakers. Many fine 
precedents are set during these sessions, and all who 
attend contribute to their success. 

The major accomplishments of the workshop idea 
are lasting. Each yearly experience seems to be a 
period for reconnoitering the ground to be covered in 
the year to come, estimating the extent of problems to 
be encountered, and then learning through confer- 
ences, lectures, and training techniques, the best way 
to go about solving the problems inherent in the Farm 
Placement job. Here, in the final analysis, lies the 
real value of the Farm Placement Workshop. 
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